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PREFACE 


This  report  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  role  of  resource  constraints  in  the  future 
evolution  of  Soviet  military  posture,  it  examines  a  significant  resource  constraint  now  being 
felt  in  the  USSR,  the  growing  scarcity  of  labor  inputs. 

The  Soviet  leadership  is  facing  increasingly  difficult  demographic  problems,  one  of  which 
is  a  sharp  imbalance  between  labor  deficits  in  the  European  regions  and  labor  surpluses  in 
Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  This  disparity  could  affect  several  Soviet  policy  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  growth  strategy,  leadership  perception  of  resource  allocation  compromises,  and  military 
manpower  decisions. 

The  report  discusses  two  policy  options — outmigration  and  regional  development — avail¬ 
able  to  the  Soviet  leadership  in  making  better  use  of  Central  Asian  labor  resources,  as  well 
as  several  mobilization  strategies  that  the  regime  currently  uses  to  this  end.  The  demograph¬ 
ic,  economic,  and  political  variables  underlying  the  regime’s  choice  of  policy  alternatives  in 
Soviet  Central  Asia  are  examined. 

This  study  should  be  of  interest  to  specialists  and  intelligence  users  who  analyze  Soviet 
political  and  economic  policy,  especially  those  interested  in  the  evolving  Soviet  discussion  on 
how  to  cope  with  increasingly  tight  economic  constraints.  It  was  prepared  under  the  Project 
AIR  FORCE  research  project  "Soviet  Strategic  Competitiveness:  Constraints  and  Opportu¬ 
nities.” 


SUMMARY 


Beginning  in  the  1980s,  annual  increments  to  the  Soviet  labor  force  as  a  whole  will 
diminish  to  a  level  where  Soviet  leaders  will  be  hard  pressed  to  fulfill  civilian  and  military 
manpower  demands  without  important  policy  reorientations.  The  problem  is  not  simply  one 
of  an  insufficient  number  of  workers,  a  disparity  that  undoubtedly  could  be  reduced  substan¬ 
tially  by  comprehensive  economic  reform.  Rather,  there  is  an  important  regional  factor.  The 
"European”  areas  of  the  USSR  have  begun  to  realize  significant  manpower  shortages  and, 
according  to  demographic  projections,  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  fill  resulting  labor  deficits 
from  their  own  regional  reserves.  Soviet  "Asians,”  however,  are  experiencing  some  of  the 
highest  birthrates  in  the  world;  these  are  beginning  to  result  in  large  labor  surpluses  within 
the  Central  Asian  region.  In  addition  to  sponsoring  other  initiatives  to  improve  labor  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  productivity,  Soviet  planners  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  mobilize 
Central  Asian  labor. 

Two  alternatives  have  been  discussed  widely  in  the  Soviet  media  and  among  Western 
specialists — Central  Asian  migrant  workers  in  the  European  regions  and  accelerated  regional 
development  in  Central  Asia.  The  first  alternative  assumes  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
labor  deficit  in  the  European  regions  of  the  USSR  can  be  made  up  by  the  migration  of  Soviet 
Central  Asians  to  these  areas.  Western  specialists  have  debated  the  possibility  of  such  a 
migration  at  some  length,  and  the  majority  of  them  clearly  believe  that  outmigration  of  any 
magnitude  is  unlikely  to  occur  because  Central  Asians  have  strong  cultural  and  economic  ties 
to  their  native  territory.  Soviet  experts  acknowledge  these  ties  but  argue  that  effective 
economic  "pull”  conditions  can  be  created  in  the  receiving  areas.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
have  established  a  number  of  Central  Asian  economic  "trusts,”  which  are  to  serve  for  speci¬ 
fied  periods  of  time  in  agricultural  regions,  primarily  in  the  non-black-earth  zone  (necher- 
nozem)  of  the  European  USSR.  Trusts  are  mobile  labor  detachments,  which  are  made  up 
primarily  of  Central  Asian  specialists.  Their  purpose  is  to  regenerate  agricultural  production 
through  land  reclamation  and  irrigation.  Historically,  the  non-black-earth  zone  of  Russia 
consisted  of  the  core  of  the  Moscovite  state,  the  region  surrounding  Moscow  and  Novgorod, 
plus  the  Murmansk  region  and  some  contiguous  territories  east  of  the  Urals.  Cultural  facili¬ 
ties  like  those  in  Central  Asia  have  been  designed  to  appeal  to  these  internal  gastarbeiter. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  arrival  of  Central  Asian  agricultural  specialists  and  workers  in  the 
Russian  Republic  (RSFSR)  frees  Russians  and  other  "Europeans”  to  work  in  Soviet  cities, 
although  the  regime  has  made  it  clear  that  it  wishes  to  retain  as  many  workers  as  possible 
in  the  non-black-earth  zone  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  impetus  for  accelerating  the  regional  development  of  Central  Asia  comes  from  three 
directions:  central  planners  seek  to  take  advantage  of  Central  Asian  labor  surpluses  at  their 
source;  policymakers  want  to  augment  foreign  currency  earnings  through  larger  exports  of 
Central  Asia’s  principal  cash  crop,  cotton;  and  Central  Asian  native  leaders  seek  to  increase 
the  pace  of  development  for  their  societies.  Actual  development  has  come  in  surges.  Currently 
it  is  beset  by  a  number  of  vexing  problems,  such  as  how  to  encourage  small-town  development 
as  an  intermediate  step  to  achieving  significant  rural-urban  migration;  how  far  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  mechanized  in  the  context  of  large  rural  labor  surpluses;  and  how  to  increase 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  productivity  of  Central  Asia  without  substantial  investment 
in  very  expensive  irrigation  projects.  Such  investment  necessarily  depletes  funds  for  other 
priority  development  goals: 

To  date,  Russian  leaders  have  deferred  plans  to  increase  Central  Asian  irrigation,  which 
would  involve  rerouting  several  northern  rivers  to  the  southern  regions  of  the  USSR.  At  the 
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same  time,  Central  Asian  leaders  are  encouraging  the  outmigration  of  native  "trusts”  to  work 
in  the  RSFSR,  possibly  as  an  incentive  or  an  implied  quid  pro  quo  to  Russian  leaders  to  make 
this  crucial  investment  decision.  At  issue  are  investment  priorities.  The  marked  slowdown  in 
the  Soviet  economy  has  intensified  the  competition  for  the  nondefense  ruble  among  advocates 
of  different  developmental  strategies.  Implicit,  and  occasionally  explicit,  in  these  different 
approaches  are  the  nationalistic  preferences  of  the  advocates. 

The  Central  Asian  "trust"  arrangement  probably  is  a  pilot  program  that  will  require 
considerably  more  time  and  investment  before  living  and  working  conditions  are  sufficiently 
amenable  in  the  RSFSR  to  induce  large  numbers  of  Central  Asians  to  participate  in  this 
experiment.  Nor  has  regional  development  been  adopted  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  suggest 
that  the  regime  is  content  to  invest  heavily  in  a  region  that  could  become  politically  restive 
as  demographic  trends  progress.  In  any  case,  that  region  lies  immediately  in  the  path  of  any 
invading  Chinese  army.  The  Brezhnev  regime  has  thus  far  indicated  its  unwillingness  to 
adopt  a  comprehensive  position  on  either  of  these  two  alternatives,  just  as  it  has  failed  to 
address  the  issue  of  economic  reform,  about  which  the  regime  has  not  talked  systematically, 
and  to  which  it  has  made  no  apparent  commitment.  These  decisions  will  be  left  to  the  next 
generation  of  Soviet  leaders;  therefore,  the  deteriorating  labor  situation  will  be  improved  only 
marginally,  if  at  all,  by  more  effective  use  of  Central  Asian  labor.  For  a  map  of  the 
USSR  administrative  division,  see  Fig.  1. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Beginning  in  the  1980s,  annual  increments  to  the  labor  force  of  the  USSR  as  a  whole  will 
diminish  to  a  level  where  Soviet  leaders  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  expected  civilian  and  military 
manpower  demands  without  important  policy  reorientations  Two  trends  account  for  this 
decline.  First,  the  number  of  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force  will  be  significantly  lower  than 
in  the  preceding  decades.1  Second,  the  number  of  workers  who  reach  retirement  age  will 
increase.  The  following  figures  capture  the  magnitude  of  this  hange:  Increments  to  the 
working  age  population,  which  averaged  2.5  million  per  year  dur.ng  1971-75,  will  decline  to 
1.6  million  annually  by  1980,  thence  to  an  average  of  less  than  0  5  million  per  year  by  the 
mid-1980s;2  in  addition,  the  number  of  retirement  age  workers— 10  4  percent  of  the  population 
in  1950 — will  rise  to  19.2  percent  by  the  end  of  the  century 1 

This  decline  in  the  number  of  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force  results  from  several  interre¬ 
lated  factors.  First,  the  annual  average  rate  of  population  growth  of  the  total  Soviet  popula¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  drop  from  1.7  percent  in  1951-1955  to  0.6  percent  in  1990-2000,  thereby 
reducing  the  absolute  size  of  the  annual  increment  to  the  population  to  about  one  half  of  its 
peak  of  the  1950s.  This  drop  is  caused,  in  part,  by  the  large  number  of  potential  fathers  who 
were  killed  during  World  War  II.  Second,  postwar  reconstruction,  combined  with  further 
industrialization  and  rapid  urbanization,  required  the  absorption  into  the  labor  force  of  many 
young  women  20-29  years  old — the  prime  fertility  age — thereby  reducing  their  opportunities 
and  incentives  for  raising  children.  Finally,  fundamental  social  changes,  especially  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  exacerbated  the  shortage  of  basic  social  services  provided  by  the  Soviet  state,  particu¬ 
larly  housing;  these  inadequacies  have  been  disincentives  to  the  formation  of  large  families. 

The  manpower  picture  is  rendered  more  complicated  by  the  differences  in  annual  average 
rate  of  population  growth  in  the  various  ethnic  regions  of  the  USSR.  Slowing  trends  are  most 
evident  and  most  predictable  among  the  European  populations:  Russians,  Ukrainians, 
Belorussians,  and  Baltic  peoples.  The  opposite  trend  is  evident  in  the  Asian  ethnic  territories, 
primarily  among  the  Turkic  and  Iranian  Muslim  populations  of  Kazakhstan,  Central  Asia 
(Uzbekistan,  Tadzhikistan,  Kirgizia,  and  Turkmenistan),  and  Azerbaidzhan.  Table  1  illus¬ 
trates  the  differential  annual  population  growth  rates  of  major  Soviet  European  and  Asian 
nationalities  for  the  1959-1970  intercensal  period. 

The  difference  in  reproduction  rates  between  European  and  Asian  regions  of  the  USSR 
has  important  implications  for  present  and  future  manpower  resources.  Specifically,  the 
resulting  change  in  age  structure  means  that  fewer  Europeans  will  be  entering  the  labor  force 
because  of  the  shrinking  birthrate,  and  proportionally  more  Europeans  will  be  retiring  from 
the  labor  force  than  has  been  the  case.  Consequently,  if  the  size  of  the  total  labor  force  is  to 
remain  at  approximately  its  present  level,  then  an  increasingly  greater  increment  will  have 
to  come  from  the  younger  Asian  regions.  See  Fig.  2. 

In  1980,  increases  in  the  overall  population  come  more  from  Central  Asian  fertility  pat¬ 
terns  than  from  European,  which,  although  increasing  slightly  between  1965  and  1975,  do  not 


The  generally  accepted  age  range  for  active  labor  force  participation  ia  16  to  60  for  men  and  16  to  56  for  women  A 
prominent  Soviet  demographer  recently  argued  againat  using  thia  formula  automatically  for  aaaeeaing  Soviet  labor  force 
atrength,  however.  According  to  him,  16  ia  a  formal  rather  than  an  actual  baseline  for  entering  the  labor  force,  aa  universal 
secondary  education  keeps  moat  young  people  in  school  until  17  or  17  Vi  yean  of  age;  others  go  to  school  for  more  than  ten 
yean;  and  a  substantially  larger  group  of  young  people  are  receiving  higher  education.  Many  women  in  the  66  to  59  year 
age  range  and  many  men  60  to  64  continue  to  work.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  a  more  appropriate  working  age  range  would 
be  JO  to  60  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  Perevedentaev,  1978. 

•Central  Intelligence  Agency,  1977. 

*Feahbech  and  Rapawy,  1976. 
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Table  1 

DIFFERENTIAL  ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATES  OF 


MAJOR  SOVIET  EUROPEAN  AND  ASIAN 
NATIONALITIES,  1969  1979 
(In  percent) 


Europeans 

Asians 

Russians 

1.12 

Tadzhiks 

3.94 

Ukranians 

0.82 

Uzbeks 

3.90 

Belorussians 

1.23 

Turkmen 

3.89 

Lithuanians 

1.24 

Kirgiz 

3.75 

Latvians 

0.19 

Azerbaidzhanis 

3.69 

Estonians 

0.63 

Kazakhs 

3.52 

SOURCE:  Azrael,  1977. 


match  the  increase  in  the  population  between  1960  and  1965,  leaving  an  overall  picture  of 
declining  European  fertility  and  an  aging  population.  In  contrast,  Central  Asian  fertility 
patterns  are  constant,  and  the  population  composition  approximates  the  typical  "Christmas 
tree”  configuration,  indicating  a  young  population. 

In  1990,  the  picture  is  sharper,  with  gains  to  the  overall  population  coming  from  Central 
Asia,  while  European  fertility  declines.  Barring  a  drastic  increase  in  European  birthrates, 
future  gains  in  European  manpower  should  be  gradual  at  best. 

Available  evidence  suggests  that  these  trends  will  continue.  A  recent  Soviet  study  on  the 
differential  birthrates  by  ethnic  group  indicates  great  disparity  in  the  expected  number  of 
children  between  Soviet  women  of  European  and  Asian  backgrounds.  For  example,  89.8 
percent  of  Russian  women  of  childbearing  age  expected  to  have  no  more  than  two  children, 
and  only  1  percent  expects  to  bear  six  or  more.  In  contrast,  only  8.1  percent  of  Uzbek  women 
of  childbearing  age  expect  to  bear  no  more  than  two  children;  a  majority,  58.8  percent,  expect 
to  bear  six  children  or  more.  The  same  expectations  pertain  for  Tadzhik,  Turkmen,  and  Kirgiz 
women.4 

Projections  indicate  that  increments  to  the  labor  force  from  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan 
will  outpace  the  increment  for  the  USSR  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the  labor  force  in  the  major 
European  areas — the  RSFSR  and  the  Ukraine — will  experience  an  absolute  decline  beginning 
in  1980,  and  the  Baltic  states  will  follow  suit  after  1990  (see  Table  2).5 

As  some  Western  analysts  already  have  noted,  these  regional  shifts  in  the  location  of 
current  and  future  manpower  increments  foreshadow  changes  in  the  structure  of  Soviet 
military  and  nonmilitary  institutions,  regardless  of  what  measures  Soviet  leaders  take  to 
reverse  these  trends.  Simply,  these  shifts  are  inherent  in  the  existing  population,  and  any 
alterations  to  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  total  labor  force  can  occur  only  after  a  generation 
and  only  if  the  Soviet  leadership  is  capable  of  influencing  birthrates  now.  The  regime’s  ability 
to  make  large-scale  and  rapid  changes  to  existing  fertility  rates  in  the  USSR  is  problematic. 
Indeed,  the  debate  among  academics  over  a  proper  demographic  policy  is  still  far  from  being 
resolved,  and  the  leadership  has  shown  little  inclination  to  act  upon  existing  proposals.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  demographic  trends  will  cause  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  to  have 
a  large  surplus  labor  supply  for  at  least  the  next  three  decades.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  can  avoid  policy  choices  on  labor  resources  that  are  bound  up  closely  with  this 
region. 

Other  possible  means  of  alleviating  the  European  labor  shortage  are  suggested  by  current 
Soviet  policies.  For  example,  some  foreign  workers — primarily  Bulgarians,  Poles,  and  Finns — 
have  been  imported  for  work  on  special  projects,  but  the  number  of  such  gastarbeiter  is  still 


4Belova  et  at,  1977 

5Feshbach  and  Rapawy,  1976,  p.  128 
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ESTIMATED  INCREMENTS  TO  THE  WORKING  AOE  POPULATION 
IN  THE  USSR  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA  AND  KAZAKHSTAN,  1959  9000 


Yt*r 

USSR 

Central  Alia  and  Kaxakhatan 

Total 

Increu, 

Average 

Annual 

tocreaae 

Total 
Inert  air 

Ai  Percent  of 
National  Increaa* 

1969-65 

5,173 

739 

n.i 

1966-70 

7,808 

1,663 

nt. 

1971-75 

19,796 

9,645 

3,561 

27.9 

1976-80 

10,408 

8,083 

3,496 

33.6 

1981-85 

9,687 

637 

3,823 

106.1 

1986-90 

9,880 

666 

2,938 

103.8 

1991-96 

4.090 

804 

3,566 

88.7 

1996-9000 

9.013 

1,803 

4,999 

66.6 

SOURCE:  Kuhbach  and  Rapawy,  1976,  p.  199. 


so  small,  perhaps  as  few  as  twenty  thousand,  as  to  indicate  that  the  Soviet  leadership  does 
not  yet  view  this  as  an  acceptable  alternative.  The  regime  has  accelerated  the  entry  of  many 
workers  to  the  labor  force  by  restricting  access  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  by 
expanding  the  possibilities  for  technical  training  *  An  alternative  about  which  the  regime  is 
significantly  more  serious  concerns  increasing  labor  productivity  The  degree  of  the  regime's 
commitment  to  increased  labor  productivity  is  evident  from  the  massive  attention  the  subject 
has  received  in  the  media  and  in  party  meetings  at  all  levels.  There  is  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  among  Western  specialists  regarding  the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet  leadership  will  be 
willing  to  institute  the  major  economic  reforms  necessary  to  raise  labor  productivity,  ranging 
from  those  who  believe  that  any  major  reforms  will  be  regime-threutening  and  therefore 
unacceptable,  to  those  who  credit  the  Soviet  system  with  more  flexibility  and  management 
level  personnel  and  economic  planners  with  more  decisionmaking  authority  than  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  cnse.  However,  nearly  all  concede  that  economic  reform  can  come  only 
gradually  and  that  nontrivial  reforms  are  more  probable  in  times  of  acute  economic  crisis, 
such  as  is  predicted  for  the  USSR  in  the  early  1980s.  One  cannot  dismiss  the  possibility  of 
long-range  economic  reform;  however,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  economic  setbacks,  efforts 
to  engage  the  existing  labor  pool  in  Central  Asia  more  fully  in  production  may  lx*  more 
attractive  to  Soviet  leaders  than  far-reaching  economic  reforms  they  might  not  be  able  to 
control. 

Yet  another  possible  solution  to  the  labor  shortage  is  to  tap  the  Soviet  military  for  some 
of  its  existing  and  planned  manpower  reserves;  but  this  method,  too,  requires  important 
concessions.  The  current  (1979)  2.6  million  cohort  of  draft  age  males  (18  years  old)  in  t  he  total 
Soviet  population  will  decline  to  approximately  2.0  million  by  the  mid-1980s.'  Therefore, 
keeping  the  military  at  current  levels  can  be  achieved  only  by  further  reducing  the  already 
diminishing  increment  of  new  workers  to  the  labor  force  or  by  lengthening  the  term  of 
conscript  service  to  achieve  a  one-time  gain.  Conversely,  enlarging  the  increment  of  new 
workers  can  be  achieved  only  by  reducing  the  annual  military  call-up  at  the  expense  of  the 
absolute  size  of  the  military.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  non-Europeans  -primarily  Central 
Asians — in  the  draft  pool  will  rise  from  a  low  of  20  to  25  percent  in  the  1980s  to  nearly  40 


*In  I960, 66  pcrvent  nlmH'omlitrv  m'hool  graduatmi  prnmttnl  to  tfo  on  tor  higher  education  By  1976.  only  96  percent 
werj  iwmittai  lo  do  mi  Shumov,  1978 
'FWhb«rh  find  Rapawy.  1976,  p  150 
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percent  by  the  year  2000,  thereby  accelerating  what  Russians  privately  refer  to  a*  the 
"yellowing"  of  the  armed  force*  ' 

To  the  detriment  of  military  efficiency,  Central  Asian*  will  bring  with  them  inferior 
education,  few  developed  technical  skills,  and  a  poor  command  of  Russian  In  terms  of  military 
effectiveness,  such  a  development  could  cast  considerable  doubt  on  the  ability  of  these  recruits 
to  use  complex  weaponry  or  to  "absorb"  the  technological  refinements  necessary  to  ensure 
success  on  the  battlefield.  When  seen  against  a  Itackground  of  a  conceivably  high  level  of 
ethnic  dissent  between  Central  Asian  and  European  soldiers,  such  a  combination  of  factors 
could  persuade  the  Soviet  high  command  to  avoid  using  such  troops  in  combat  where  invisible, 
as  reportedly  was  the  case  during  World  War  11 '  Of  course,  the  educational  level  and 
technical  skills  of  Central  Asian  conscript*  can  he  raised  through  training  Indeed,  the 
military  itself  can  serve  ns  a  vehicle  for  imparting  technological  education  and  raising 
linguistic  skills.10  However,  a  training  program  designed  to  raise  the  educational  level  of 
Central  Asians  to  that  of  their  Slavic  counterpart*  would  lie  an  expensive  pn>|vi*ition. 
requiring  large  outlays  for  language  teachers,  bilingual  technical  instructors,  and  the 
supporting  educational  materials;  it  is  doubtfiil  that  the  normal  two  or  t  hree  year  conscription 
period  will  be  sufficient  for  such  an  ambitious  undertaking.  Furthermore,  it  is  uncertain  that 
such  a  large-scale  training  program  could  either  reduce  ethnic  tensions  in  the  Soviet  military 
or  moke  the  Central  Asian  recruit*  more  reliable  fVom  the  standpoint  of  the  regime 
Therefore,  for  reasons  of  military  efficiency,  internal  control,  and  operat  ional  flexibility,  the 
Soviet  leadership  should  adopt  policies  that  will  ensure  a  cont  inued  supply  of  reliable  and 
skilled  manpower  -meaning  primarily  Russians  and  other  Slav*  -to  their  armed  forces 
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In  addition  to  being  faced  with  a  problem  of  supplying  manpower  to  both  military  and 
civilian  enterprises,  Soviet  leaders  aie  concerned  with  t  he  growing  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  Central  Asians,  mainly  in  rural  areas  Central  Asia  always  has  lagged 
behind  the  other  areas  of  the  I'SSR  in  terms  of  per  capita  income  and  per  capita  production 
(Table  HI,  hut  these  apimrent  deprivations  have  lieen  Ivilancod  in  the  eves  of  most  Centra) 
Asians  by  a  fairly  homogeneous  ethnic  environment,  |Hiwert\il  religio-cultural  influence*,  a 
warm  climate,  and  a  productive  private  agricultural  sector  Yet,  the  continued  quiescence  of 
these  peoples  is  something  the  Soviet  leadership  cannot  take  for  granted  Recent  large  scale 
demonstrations  including  one  involving  as  many  as  lfl.000  people  in  Ihishanhe,  which  was 
put  down  hv  Russian  t.roop*  have  underlined  the  willingness  of  many  Central  Asians  to 
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protest  policies  they  deem  unfair  or  exploitative."  Native  political  and  cultural  figures  have 
begun  to  exercise  considerably  more  muscle  in  local  affairs  than  was  the  case  only  a  decade 
ago.11  Contacts  with  other  Muslim  countries  have  provided  new  reference  points  by  which 
both  elites  and  masses  will  be  able  to  judge  the  course  of  Central  Asian  development.1'1 
Furthermore,  Soviet  leaders  must  be  concerned  with  the  infection  potential  of  resurgent 
conservative  Islamic  movements  in  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  the  Middle  East  generally  on 
their  own  Muslim  republics.14  The  Chinese  have  stepped  up  their  propagandizing  along  the 
Central  Asian  border  in  an  attempt  to  heighten  the  level  of  discontent  among  Soviet  Central 
Asians.15  Finally,  official  developmental  strategies,  such  as  rapid  agricultural  mechanization, 
threaten  to  aggravate  existing  rural  employment  problems.  These  factors,  on  top  of  a  high 
birthrate,  mean  that  labor  redundancy  must  concern  Soviet  leaders  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
possibility  of  alleviating  shortages  elsewhere,  but  also  for  its  conflict  potential. 

Two  other  prospective  schemes  for  alleviating  this  unfavorable  labor  picture  have  been 
receiving  considerable  attention  in  the  Soviet  Party  and  government  press  and  in  academic 
journals.  They  appear  to  be  an  opportunity  to  mobilize  Central  Asian  labor  extensively, 
thereby  freeing  more  Russians  and  other  Slavs  for  technologically  demanding  and  politically 
sensitive  jobs  in  the  civilian  and  military  sectors.  These  two  alternatives,  their  operational 
feasibility,  and  their  political  and  economic  ramifications  are  the  subject  of  this  report.  The 
first  concerns  the  possibility  that  large  numbers  of  redundant  or  underemployed  Central 
Asians  can  be  induced  to  migrate  out  of  their  national  territories  through  a  combination  of 
push  and  pull  factors  to  serve  in  the  labor-deficit  areas  of  the  European  USSR  (mainly  in  the 
RSFSR)  and  in  the  chronically  labor-short  development  of  Siberia.  The  second  possibility  is 
for  the  relocation  of  certain  existing  industries  and  the  development  of  new  ones  in  labor  rich 
Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan.  This  would  allow  fiiller  use  of  local  labor  supplies,  and  it  could 
eliminate  a  potential  source  of  labor  unrest  in  crucial  border  regions,  leading,  perhaps,  to  a 
more  nationalistic  dissent. 

Neither  alternative  is  a  panacea  for  Soviet  planners,  for  both  require  important  sacrifices 
However,  either  alternative,  if  successful,  could  contribute  significantly  toward  easing  the 
Soviet  labor  squeeze  of  the  1980s  and  1990s. 


"For  example.  aee  Thf  JtrunaUm  float,  15  September  1978 

'*For  a  good  dearnption  of  the  wav*  in  which  Central  Asian  native  elilea  have  begun  (o  be  more  aaaertive.  aee  Critchlow. 
1971  pp  18-28;  Burg.  1979.  pp  41-59;  RakowakaHarmatone,  1974;  and  Carrdre  d'Rncauaae,  1978;  Sheehy.  1972b 
lsLeCompte,  197  i 

l4There  ia  atrong  evidence  that  Warn  in  the  USSR  haa  aurvived  the  official  anlireligiou*  onalaught  very  much  intact, 
if  not  atrengthened  See,  for  example.  Bennigaen  and  Wimbuah,  1974,  Bennigaen,  1978  See  aleo  the  recent  aehea  by  Kevin 
Kloer  on  Soviet  Mualima,  Woahmghwi  float,  30  December  1978,  1-2  January  1979  For  a  hiatoncal  account  of  the  regime ‘a 
effort*  to  penetrate  Central  Asian  Mualim  eociety,  aee  Maaaell,  1974;  and  Bennigaen  and  Quekpuuay.  1967 

6 Radio  broadcaata  aimed  in  both  direction*  have  been  a  feature  of  SinoSoviet  border  relation*  for  aeveral  decade*  V'ntil 
the  last  few  year*,  it  waa  widely  aaaumed  that  the  Soviet*  were  winning  thi*  phaae  of  the  rivalry,  amt  aeveral  large 
emigration*  of  non-Han  Chineae  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1960*  aupported  thi*  view  In  a  private  communication  to  one 
of  the  author*,  an  Kaatera  European  diplomat  with  conaiderable  experience  in  Chin*  argued  that  thi*  i*  no  longer  the  cane 
According  to  him.  there  i*  heightened  reativenee*  among  the  minoritie*  on  the  Soviet  aide  of  the  border,  and  nophiaticated 
Chineae  propaganda  haa  been  able  to  exploit  it  aucceaaftilly 


II.  THE  CASE  FOR  OUTMIGRATION 
AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 


It  is  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  Contra!  Asia  has  an  availahlo  labor  surplus  In  tho 
cities.  whore  ono  won  hi  expect  to  find  tho  host  trained  and  most  easily  mohilizahle  lalmr  force, 
there  aro.  for  tho  most  part,  only  shortages.  A  prominont  So  viol  demographer  not  os,  for 
example.  that  in  1 1*7  ti  a  largo  cotton  toxtilo  mill  in  Dushanbe.  tho  capital  of  Soviet  Tndz.hikis 
tan.  had  UIOO  vacancies  m  an  8000  person  complement.1  This  would  appear  to  Ih>  a  nvurrent 
pattern  throughout  t'ontral  Asia. 

Rural  t'ontral  Asia,  however,  is  rich  in  manjiowor;  and.  as  tho  lalior  deficit  m  cities  of  this 
region  suggests,  workers  -  mainly  agricultural  laborers  have  demonstrated  little  interest  in 
migrating  to  cities  within  their  own  republics  let  alone  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  I’SSR  *  In 
fact,  in  the  Kuro|ioan  l!SSR.  "the  rural  population  is  moving  out  of  mainly  those  areas  where 
labor  resources  are  inadequate  and  whoro  the  age  and  sox  structure  is  highly  unfavorable 
Areas  with  abundant  labor  resources,  that  is.  mini  ('rnfrnl  Asm.  are  significantly  more 
stable  " Although  in  absolute  numbers  the  rural  imputations  of  tho  republics  oft  ho  Kuropcan 
USSR  declined  consistently  fVom  1 1*4(1  to  187-1  (except  in  Moldavia,  whoro  an  absolute  decline 
is  nmn'  recent) .  the  rural  population  of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  has  continued  to  grow 
in  absolute  terms  * 

If  the  surplus  labor  currently  located  in  rural  Central  Asia  could  lie  encouraged  somehow 
to  migrate  out  of  that  region  to  when'  labor  deficits  threaten  to  disrupt  existing  and  planned 
production  namely,  to  the  RSFSR  or  Siberia  then,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Soviet  leadership 
would  be  able  to  claim  important  sun-esses  First,  required  labor  reserves  would  have  been 
moved  to  regions  where  they  aro  in  great  demand.  Second,  the  influx  of  Central  Asians  to  till 
manual  or  semiskilled  positions  would  allow  important  industries  and  the  Soviet  military 
establishment  to  continue  to  fill  their  own  labor  quotas  in  large  part  tVom  the  more  educated 
and  more  a rcult united  Soviet  Kumpean  population  Third,  competition  Irntwoon  the  civilian 
and  military  sectors  for  scarce  lalior  resources  would  be  substantially  eased  Fourth,  massive 
outmigration  would  eliminate  to  a  considerable  degree  the  need  for  Central  Asian  regional 
development,  which  would  involve  high  costs  Finally,  outmigration  could  relieve  high  unom 
ployment  and  underemployment  in  Central  Asia,  which  could  otherwise  result  in  social 
unrest  * 

In  addition,  outmigration  might  speed  what  the  leadership  considers  to  l»e  other  "(svsi 
five"  processes  Central  Asians  who  migrate  to  other  parts  of  the  USSR  would  lie  divorced 
physically  tVom  their  strong  Muslim  culture  and.  therefore,  become  more  prone  to  assimila 
t.ion  by  other  nationalities,  mainly  the  dominant  Russians  More  tVequent  contacts  between 
Central  Asians  and  Russians,  which  would  appear  to  bo  the  logical  outcome  of  any  owtmigva 
t.ion  scenario,  should  force  more  Central  Asians  to  learn  and  use  the  Russian  language,  a 
well-known  and  consistent  regime  goal  Life  in  a  more  urban,  more  industrial  environment 
would  provide  opportunities  for  poorly  educated  Central  Asians  to  learn  new  skills  and  to 

*tVrsvist«»nlsrv,  1978,  p  10  fw  aIao  Kiwmiuftlt  T'-inln-ft'-i.  Frlmi.r\  1971V  pp  9  1:1,  ttn.i  .Inn.  I,  1978,  .ml 

Jamisrv  29,  197.9 

MOnwv.  1979,  p  12 

*t>r»veit»nl»i,v.  1974 

ttla.irtMfiv.SSNK  r*  197 7.  |’|<  10  1 1,  «l«o  Shnlw.l,  1978,  Cm  a  .ImniMim  kI  gum.  Ik  (tie  nits!  |<o|niUliona 
ofKiiW.i*  *H't  r.-lthiki.lan  ilmniplt  tn>l  mmigrAliKti 

1EVif  mAtnpW-  *c<  "llrpfllKpv  Tl-KtiMetl In  'lsfcnir  HpAtnin-SAV  Nnrif  l  A  tnitwf.  Vol  8,  Nk  2.8.  II  Nnvsnitiai  1978,  in¬ 
ns 
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acquire  more  education.  Finally,  the  rapid  urbanization  of  Central  Asians— whether  in  the 
European  USSR  or  elsewhere — could  reduce  the  high  Centra!  Asian  birthrate,  thereby  al¬ 
leviating  one  of  the  leadership's  more  severe  headaches. 

The  feasibility  of  a  massive  Central  Asian  outmigration  has  been  debater!  at  some  length 
in  the  Western  academic  and  policy  community.  There  is  strong  disagreement.  Some  believe 
that  outmigration  is  possible  and  others  reject  the  notion. 


THE  CASE  FOR  MASSIVE  OUTMIGRATION 

Those  who  believe  that  outmigration  on  a  massive  scale  is  feasible,  indeed  inevitable, 
argue  that  the  treatment  of  Soviet  nationality  issues  should  be 

based  on  universal  experience.  Implicit  in  this  approach  ...  is  the  underlying  assump¬ 
tion  that  socioeconomic,  demographic,  and  ethnic  processes  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
ftindumentally  very  similar  to  those  same  processes  in  all  multinational  states,  Soviet 
propaganda  and  some  Western  scholarship  notwithstanding  * 

According  to  this  argument.  Soviet  Central  Asians  are  experiencing  "population  pres¬ 
sures,"  mainly  in  the  countryside,  where  birthrates  are  high,  where  the  mechanization  of 
agriculture  has  contributed  to  a  large  surplus  labor  force,  income  per  collective  farm  member 
is  below  the  national  average,  and  even  if  irrigated  land  could  be  enlarged  significantly,  it 
would  be  insufficient  to  absorb  the  rapid  population  growth.  Proponents  of  this  view  rule  out 
more  birth  control  as  an  effective  means  of  checking  Central  Asian  population  growth;  like¬ 
wise.  they  rule  out  the  possibility  of  changing  the  Central  Asian  agricultural  system  to 
promote  more  laborintensive  crops  and  methods.  Bolstering  this  argument  with  evidence 
that  per  capita  income  and  per  capita  production  among  Central  Asians  increasingly  lags 
behind  the  national  average  tTuble  3),  these  specialists  see  rural  outmigration  as  "the  most 
immediate  and  far-reaching  response"  to  these  conditions.  They  emphasize  that  "this  re¬ 
sponse  would  not  be  novel  in  that  most  peoples  of  the  world  have  generally  responded  in  the 
same  manner  when  confronted  with  relatively  deteriorating  rural  living  standards."' 

By  this  reasoning,  there  are  two  logical  hypothetical  alternative  destinations  for  Central 
Asian  migrants;  local  and  distant  urban  centers.*  Its  proponents  argue  that  local  urban  centers 
are  less  attractive  for  many  reasons:  Industrial  investment  there  has  lagged  relative  to  other 
areas  of  the  USSR,  as  has  housing  investment.  "Of  the  entire  15  republics,  the  six  republics 
that  are  based  on  Turkic.  Muslim  nationality  had  the  six  lowest  values  of  per  capita  useful 
urban  housing  space.”  Furthermore,  they  argue,  the  nonagricultural  sector  will  be  unable  to 
absorb  the  large  influx  of  rural  laborers.  Those  who  do  settle  in  Central  Asian  cities  will  be 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  inmigrant  Europeans  because'  of  their  underdeveloped 
technical  skills,  lower  educational  level,  and  poor  command  of  the  Russian  language  (although 
proponents  of  this  view  fail  to  point  out  that  rural  migrants  never  compete  for  skilled 
positions)  Finally,  they  argue.  Central  Asian  cities  have  a  certain  Russian  ambiance  that 
natives  will  find  objectionable  (although  they  fail  to  explain  in  what  ways  the  ambiance  of 
large*  European  cities  would  be  less  so).  On  this  basis,  they  conclude: 

Therefore,  although  an  increase  in  local  rural-urban  migration  will  most  likely  occur, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Central  Asian  cities  will  be  able  to  accommodate  completely 
the  projected  mass  outflow  of  indigenous  peoples  from  nearby  rural  areas.  Thus,  it 
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appears  that  about  the  only  reasonable  alternative  available  to  a  substantial  number 
of  theae  people*  wilt  be  migration  to  cities  of  other  are**  * 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  MASSIVE  OUTMIGRATION 

A  number  of  specialists  of  Central  Asian  affairs,  perhaps  the  majority,  have  raised  many 
objections  to  the  probability,  and  even  stronger  ones  to  the  "inevitability."  of  massive  outmi¬ 
gration  as  outlined  abow."  Summarised  briefly,  the  objections  of  these  specialists  are  as 
follows:  Although  Central  Asia  is  experiencing  "population  pressures"  in  the  rural  areas,  it 
is  not  necessarily  true  that  Central  Asians  will  follow  a  "universal"  pattern  and  migrate  out 
of  their  regions  to  more  rewarding  environments  elsewhere  Specialists  who  hold  this  view 
argue  that  the  push  factors  cited  by  the  proponents  of  outmigration  are  misleading  According 
to  a  recent  study,  although  regional  per  capita  income  for  the  Central  Asian  republics  has 
lagged  in  recent  years  on  the  whole.  Central  Asian  collective  farm  workers  have  a  larger  total 
income  iwages  tVom  the  socialised  sector,  income  (bom  private  plots,  aid  IVorn  social 
consumption  fond*.  and  income  tVom  work  in  state  enterprises'  than  collective  farm  workers 
in  other  areas  of  the  USSR  ”  Despite  rural  underemployment  and  unemployment, 
supplemental  income  mainly  private  plot  farming  and  social  welfare  benefits  provide  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living  Moreover,  living  costs  typically  are  lower  in  Central  Asia  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  I’SSR,  particularly  in  Siberia  and  the  Far  Kaat  ’*  The  greater  availability 
of  many  food  staples,  such  as  fhnts.  vegetables,  and  meat,  than  in  Moscow  or  other  Kuropean 
Soviet  cities  also  is  an  important  incentive  tor  natives  to  remain  in  Central  Asia,  as  many 
travelers  can  attest 

The  skeptics  of  outmigration  view  cultural  factors  as  another  major  disincentive  Most  of 
Central  Asian  society,  they  note,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  remains  highly  traditional 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  Turkic  or  Iranic  Muslims  Islam  is  a  religious,  cultural,  and. 
increasingly,  a  national  identity  system  '*  Its  tenets  and  traditions  are  widely  practiced  in 
everyday  life,  despite  the  regime's  campaign  to  clone  the  mosques  and  dean  up  what  are 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  "survivals  of  the  past  "M  Moreover.  Central  Asians  take  tVon 
the  Turkic- Mongol  tradition  the  concept  of  the  ulus.  which  translates  into  land,  state,  and 
nation  simultaneously  "Motherland"  for  a  Turk  is  where  he  can  live  among  a  Turkic 
majority  Thus,  he  is  likely  to  move  when  his  entire  community  moves  taccording  to  the 
notion,  a  Turkic  people  takes  its  land  with  it,  the  new  location  becoming  the  ulus',  without 
his  community,  the  Turk  is  unlikely  to  migrate  w  IVoponents  of  this  view  also  note  the 
widespread  use  of  the  Russian  language  in  cities  outside  of  Cent  ral  Asia  as  a  disincentive  to 
migrate,  and  they  cite  as  evidence  the  scarcity  of  native  workers  in  Central  Asian  cities  as 
evidence  of  this  aversion  '*  They  note  that  the  renewed  attention  by  native  political  and 
cultural  leaders  tv'  the  Central  Asian  cultural  heritage,  to  the  regional  economic  and  political 
strength  of  Central  Asia,  and  to  the  intensified  contacts  with  Muslims  abroad  have  led  to 
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purely  nationalist  manifestations  of  the  kind  that  will  probably  tie  upwardly  mobile  natives 
more  closely  to  their  national  polities. 

Those  who  argue  against  massive  outmigration  buttress  their  argument  with  data  from 
the  1970  Soviet  census.  For  instance,  the  tendency  of  the  major  Central  Asian  nationalities 
to  remain  within  their  own  territorial  boundaries  might  be  interpreted  as  becoming  stronger, 
not  weaker  (see  Table  4). 

The  increases  shown  in  Table  4  do  not  represent  simply  the  higher  birthrates  of  those 
natives  who  chose  to  stay  behind.  Table  5  indicates  the  real  reluctance  of  Central  Asians  to 
move  very  far.  Given  the  centuries-long  ethnic  interpenetration  of  Central  Asia,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  Uzbeks  or  Tadzhiks  living  in  the  other’s  republic — that  is,  among  Muslim 
compatriots.  The  absence  of  large  numbers  of  Central  Asians  living  outside  their  nominal 
territories — and  even  fewer  outside  of  Central  Asia  as  a  whole — underlines  the  scope  of  the 
problem  facing  Soviet  planners  who  see  outmigration  as  an  alternative. 

Another  demographic  variable  that  is  often  cited  as  proof  of  the  unlikelihood  of  outmigra¬ 
tion  to  urban  areas  is  the  infrequency  of  Central  Asian  rural-urban  movement  generally. 
Urbanization  in  the  Soviet  context  is  the  product  of  three  components:  the  natural  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  urban  population,  net  migration  to  cities,  and  the  reclassification  of  formerly 
rural  areas  to  urban,  based  upon  the  presence  of  industry.  For  example,  analysis  of  these 
factors  for  Uzbekistan,  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  Central  Asian  republics,  indicates 
that  for  an  urban  population  growth  of  nearly  1,600,000  during  the  1959-1970  intercensal 
period,  urban  natural  increase  accounted  for  52  percent,  reclassification  for  16  percent,  and 
net  inmigration  for  32  percent.  All  but  10  percent  of  this  inmigration  to  Uzbek  urban  areas 
originated  outside  of  Uzbekistan,  however.  In  Tadzhikistan  and  Kirgizia,  net  mmigration 
from  outside  the  republics  actually  exceeded  rural-urban  movement  within  the  republics.  The 


Table  4 


PERCENTAGE  OF  GIVEN 
NATIONALITIES  WITHIN  THEIR 
TITULAR  REPUBLICS 


Nationality 

1959 

1970 

Uzbeks 

83.8 

84.0 

Kazakhs 

77.2 

79.9 

Kirgiz 

86.4 

88.5 

Tadzhiks 

75.2 

76.3 

Turkmen 

92.2 

92.9 

SOURCE: 

Itogi  vsesoiuznoi  perepiti 

naseleniia  1970  go  do,  Vol.  4, 

pp.  9-15. 

Table  5 

NATIONAL  POPULATIONS  LOCATED  OUTSIDE  OF 

CENTRAL  ASIA,  1959  AND  1970a 

Number 

%  of  Nationality 

Nationality 

1959 

1970 

1959 

1970 

Uzbek! 

29,512 

76,240 

0.5 

0.83 

Kazakhs 

382,431 

489,519 

10.6 

9.2 

Kirgiz 

4,701 

11,454 

0.5 

0.79 

Tadzhika 

7,027 

18,243 

0.5 

0.85 

Turkmen 

11,631 

22,883 

1.2 

1.5 

SOURCE:  Itogi  vtetoiuznoi perepiti  naseleniia  1970  goda.  Vol. 
4,  pp.  9-15. 
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result  was  that  the  rural  areas  of  these  republics  actually  gained  some  population  through 
rural  inmigration.17 


THE  SOVIET  OFFICIAL  VIEW 

Soviet  planners  have  shown  themselves  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  impending  labor 
squeeze  and  of  the  important  part  Central  Asian  labor  could  play  in  eliminating  the  problem, 
and  they  have  called  for  more  "rational  demographic  politics,”  for  realizing  "the  demographic 
optimum,”  and  for  a  more  equitable  "regional  balance  of  labor  resources.”18  As  a  result  of  the 
official  attention  being  paid  to  unequal  birthrates  in  the  European  and  Asian  parts  of  the 
USSR,  a  lively  (and  still  unresolved)  debate  has  sprung  up  over  the  feasibility  of  a 
differentiated  demographic  policy  aimed  at  bringing  down  the  runaway  birthrates  of  Central 
Asians  and  raising  those  of  Russians  and  other  Slavs.19  However,  at  least  one  realist  has 
cautioned  "that  a  30-year  period  should  be  considered  as  the  historically  shortest  time  to 
achieve  the  results  of  demographic  policies”.20  For  this  reason,  outmigration  for  many  central 
planners  has  become  an  attractive,  although  difficult  to  realize,  possibility. 

Most  Soviet  demographers  have  lamented  the  unwillingness  of  Central  Asians  to  migrate 
to  cities  within  their  own  republics,  to  outside  cities,  or  to  Siberian  developments,  comparing 
them  unfavorably  with  the  highly  mobile  Soviet  Slavic  population.21  The  three  main  reasons 
for  this  reluctance  to  migrate  are  thought  to  be  the  low  level  of  education  among  Central 
Asians;  the  absence  of  cultural,  social,  and  material  amenities — mainly  suitable  housing — in 
areas  needing  more  labor;  and  considerable  native  satisfaction  with  the  cultural,  social,  and 
even  material  ambiance  of  their  present  environment,  regardless  of  the  economic  indicators 
that  would  suggest  (to  Russians  and  other  non-Russians)  their  deprivation.  Soviet  sociological 
research  has  revealed  that  more  educated  individuals  move  more  frequently  because  they 
possess  marketable  skills  and  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  new  place  of  residence  before 
migration,  an  awareness,  they  imply,  lacking  among  Central  Asians.22 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  most  Soviet  demographers  have  come  to  acknowledge  that  "cul- 


l7Shabad,  1978. 

18For  recent  statements,  see  "Osnovnye  problemy  kompleksnogo  razvitiia  Zapadnoi  Sibiri,”  Voprosy  fUosofii,  No.  7,  July 
1978,  p.  156;  Kvasha.  1978;  Churakov,  1977;  and  (review  of  above)  Dadashev  and  Kryukov,  1978. 

‘^Although  the  issue  of  demographic  policy  is  a  sensitive  one,  it  has  been  discussed  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  public 
media,  suggesting  that  it  is  now  acceptable  to  the  leadership  as  a  subject  on  which  contending  views  can  be  expressed  within 
officially  prescribed  limits.  This  freedom  of  discussion  probably  is  due  in  part  to  the  recent  rebirth  of  the  sciences  of 
demography  and  the  sociology  of  labor,  and  in  part  to  the  Soviet  leadership’s  concern  that  a  solution  to  the  demographic 
problem  be  found.  The  discussion  of  these  issues  would  have  been  impossible  under  Khrushchev  because  the  leaders 
themselves  would  not  have  had  the  necessary  facts.  For  a  good  overview  of  this  discussion,  see  Heer,  1977.  For  the  most 
current  refutation  of  a  differentiated  population  policy,  except  "in  the  sense  of  creating  conditions  that  would  make  employ¬ 
ment  more  attractive  in  regions  where  there  are  manpower  shortages,"  see  Manevich,  1978. 

'■“Shabad,  1978.  pp  3-5 

2lKhorev,  1973.  p  12;  Chinn.  1977,  p.  25;  Sbytova,  1978,  p.  37.  One  Uzbek  newspaper  notes: 

To  regulate  the  processes  of  migration  on  a  scientific  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  appropriate  scale  and 
direction  of  these  processes  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  national  characteristics  of  the  peoples  and  the 
structure  of  family  life  As  the  research  that  we  have  conducted  shows,  since  large-scale  organizational-economic 
measures  have  not  been  put  into  practice  to  a  sufficient  degree,  no  significant  change  in  the  mobility  of  the  Central 
Asian  population,  especially  the  rural  population,  can  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Atamirzaev  and  Atagoziev,  1978 

^For  example,  see  Perevedentsev,  1966;  Zaionchkovskaia,  1972a,  pp.  240-241;  Arutiunian,  1968,  pp.  123-124.  These 
planners  can  take  little  solace  from  recent  figures  on  Central  Asian  vocational  and  technical  training.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1977  academic  year,  enrollment  plans  for  the  USSR  as  a  whole  stood  at  92.7  percent,  while  in  the  Turkmen  SSR 
enrollment  stood  at  only  78 .7  percent.  Moreover,  "in  the  Central  Asian  republics,  a  very  small  percentage  of  eighth-grade 
graduates  of  general-education  schools  enter  vocational  and  technical  schools  (in  1976,  the  figure  was  8.5  percent  for  the 
Tadzhik  and  Turkmen  SSRs,  13  percent  for  the  Uzbek  SSR,  and  14  percent  for  the  Kirgiz  SSR),  and  even  lower  percentages 
of  these  graduates  enroll  in  secondary  vocational  and  technical  schools  (5.5  percent  in  the  Tadzhik  SSR,  8  percent  in  the 
Uzbek  and  Kirgiz  SSRs).  By  contrast,  in  the  Latvian  SSR,  27  percent  of  all  eighth-grade  general  education  graduates  enter 
vocational  and  technical  schools  and  16  percent  enter  secondary  vocational  and  technical  schools.”  Bachurin,  1978,  p  7. 
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tural  factors”  constitute  a  major  impediment  to  rural-urban  migration,  whether  intra-  or 
inter-republic.  They  define  "cultural  factors”  more  vaguely  than  the  Western  specialists  noted 
above — although  it  is  clear  that  by  and  large  they  agree  with  the  overall  thrust  of  the  case 
against  outmigration.23  For  the  most  part,  Soviet  demographers  recognize — without  being 
overly  specific — that  rural  Central  Asians,  even  young  people  of  prime  migratory  age,  find 
much  that  they  like  in  the  Central  Asian  countryside.  As  one  Soviet  demographer  puts  it: 
"While  rural  youth  in  Central  Russia  wish  that  in  the  countryside  it  would  be  'as  in  the  city’, 
the  townsfolk  of  Central  Asia  not  infrequently  want  the  city  to  be  ‘as  in  the  native 
settlement’ — type  of  living,  social  ties,  developed  auxiliary  farming,  situation  of  women  in  the 
family  and  production,  etc.”24 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  HYPOTHESIS 

In  analyzing  the  arguments  by  Western  specialists  for  and  against  massive  outmigration, 
we  find  the  latter  case  to  be  intuitively  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  the  cultural  and  other  factors 
that  oppose  movement  of  this  kind  are  observably  strong  ones.  Moreover,  outmigration  on 
a  large  scale  has  not  taken  place,  which  supports  this  hypothesis.  The  hypothesis  itself, 
however,  requires  further  refinement.  The  debate  in  the  West  as  to  the  likelihood  of  outmigra¬ 
tion  of  Central  Asians  is  too  abstract  and  too  narrow.  In  the  first  place,  although  the  idea  of 
"massive”  outmigration  is  heuristically  useful,  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  and  therefore  difficult 
to  use  in  concrete  policy  analysis.  In  the  second  place,  because  the  debate  is  structured  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  concept  of  "massive,”  other  significant  but  less  than  massive  alternatives 
have  gone  unobserved  and  unanalyzed.  That  is,  overconcentration  on  massive  outmigration 
has  resulted  in  a  perceptual  problem  for  the  analyst  in  limiting  the  search  for  available 
alternatives  to  "all  or  none”  scenarios. 

The  "massive”  approach  to  the  problem  of  outmigration  leads  to  "worst  case”  analyses 
concerning  how  it  might  be  brought  about.  A  "worst  case”  would  involve  the  use  of  coercive 
measures  to  force  reluctant  Central  Asians  to  migrate.  Coercion  might  include:  (1)  physically 
pushing  rural  settlers  off  the  land  using  troops  or  the  forcible  deportation  of  entire  ethnic 
groups,  on  the  model  of  the  mass  deportations  from  the  Caucasus  to  Central  Asia  during 
World  War  II;26  (2)  artificially  lowering  collective  farm  earnings,  increasing  the  price  or 
creating  a  shortage  of  food  and  basic  necessities;  (3)  abolishing  the  right  to  "private  plot” 
farming;  (4)  slowing  down  increases  in  the  production  of  major  Central  Asian  crops  through 
a  curtailment  of  investment  in  land  reclamation.  These  methods  might  result  in  the  migration 
of  a  large  number  of  Central  Asians  from  their  national  territories  and  perhaps  even  their 
more  or  less  permanent  resettlement  in  labor  deficit  areas.  Such  policies,  however,  might 
result  in  protest  and  rebellion,  in  terrorism,  or  in  industrial  or  agricultural  sabotage.  These 
measures  would  be  difficult  to  initiate  and  to  enforce.26  Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Soviet  leaders  would  be  reluctant  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  Soviet  model  for  Third 
World  development,  an  image-building  process  in  which  they  have  a  substantial  investment. 
This  credibility  certainly  would  be  the  first  victim  of  coercion.  From  our  perspective  and,  we 
would  assume,  from  the  perspective  of  a  Soviet  leader,  this  "worst  case”  is  unacceptable  for 
the  costs  it  would  engender. 

Another  selective  approach  would  be  to  use  various  methods  of  administrative 


sFor  example,  see  Saiakbaeva,  1978;  JPRS  Translations  on  USSR  Political  and  Sociological  Affairs,  No.  928,  22 
January  1979.  pp  2906 

**Perevedentser,  1978,  p.  21. 

^For  a  reasonably  complete  account  of  these  deportations,  see  Nekrich,  1978. 

“Azrael,  1977  pp.  12-14. 
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mobilization  17  For  example,  graduates  of  Central  Asian  higher  and  specialized  institutes 
could  lie  require*!  to  serve  for  several  years  in  areas  of  the  regime’s  choosing  as  part  of  a  more 
universal  student  obligation.  Such  a  system  now  exists,  but  it  is  unclear  if  it  is  enforced  evenly 
across  national  groups.  Indeed,  there  is  some  indication  that  many  non-Kusaians,  like 
Russians,  are  exempt  from  or  find  ways  to  avoid  this  requirement  *  More  Central  Asians 
could  be  drafted  into  the  armed  forces  and  detailed  to  construction  battalions,  which  then 
could  be  employe*!  more  extensively  in  civilian  projects 

A  more  long-range  intervention  process  would  be  to  create  conditions  allowing  for  a  two 
or  three  stage  migration,  in  which  prospective  migrants  go  first  from  their  rural  settlements 
to  a  small  town,  thence  to  a  major  city  within  the  republic,  and  finally  to  urban  areas  in  other 
republics  *  According  to  Soviet  demographers,  in  such  a  process  the  migrant  becomes 
psychologically  and  professionally  acculturated  progressively  to  urban  industrial  life  with 
each  move.*1  This  multistage  intervention  technique  appears  to  have  strong  logic,  which 
one-shot  outmigration  of  Central  Asians  to  the  European  USSR  lacks.  However,  this  surely 
would  be  an  expensive  proposition,  as  incentives  will  have  to  be  offered  at  each  stage.  The 
Soviet  leadership  may  be  prepared  to  view  this  expense  against  a  background  of  long-term 
political-economic  needs  and  objectives,  and  accept  the  additional  outlay  11 

An  intervention  technique  designs*!  to  encourage  some  Central  Asians  to  migrate  to  labor 
deficit  areas  of  the  USSR  would  include  creating  more  effective  "pull”  conditions  in  the 
reception  areas  as  an  enticement  primarily  to  skillet!  and  semi-skilled  Central  Asians.*1  Of 
course,  less  skilled  workers  also  might  be  encouraged  to  migrate  under  these  incentives, 
although  more  educated,  better  skillet!  workers  are  the  most  likely  to  lie  attracts*!  Moreover, 
some  migration  of  unskilled  labor  is  desirable  to  perform  tasks  skillet!  laborers  will  not  do. 
The  key  incentive  appears  to  be  adequate  housing,  as  both  Russians  and  Central  Asians  have 
noted:  If  adequate  or  superior  housing  is  held  out  as  an  incentive  to  migrate,  the  chances  are 
greater  that  many  Central  Asians  will  move0  The  lure  of  higher  wages,  specialize*!  training, 
and  other  perquisites  in  addition  to  new  housing  may  prove  irresistible  to  some,  perhaps 
many,  but  especially  to  educated,  better  trained  workers  The  regime  clearly  is  aware  of  the 
opportunities  of  more  selective  migration  planning.  It  is  significant,  we  believe,  that  two 
recent  aut  horitative  statements  on  manpower  balances,  which  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Central  Asian  surpluses,  called  for  "further  development”  of  "organized  recruitment, 
resettlement,  public  appeals,  and  job  placement  through  local  labor  agencies,”  and  for  "a 
statewide  job-placement  system  that  will  effectively  decide  questions  of  tilling  vacant  jobs 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  production  and  workers  ”il4 

The  gradual  intervention  techniques  noted  above  are  the  subject  of  a  lively  discussion  in 
the  popular,  academic,  and  professional  media,  but  no  clear  regime  position  has  been  estab 
lished  Noticeably  absent  from  this  debate  is  any  suggestion  that  "massive"  outmigration  of 
the  kind  talked  about  abstractly  by  Western  specialists  is  possible  Soviet  specialists  have 
probably  avoided  speculation  on  this  issue  because  they  see  it  as  lacking  concrete  policy 
applicability  or  because  they  can  see  first  hand  the  impediments  to  its  realization  Instead, 
they  have  argue*!  consistently  for  flexible  and  selective  migration  patterns,  which  hold  out 
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the  possibility  of  controlled  migration  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  manpower  into  labor  deficit 
areas  of  the  western  and  northern  USSR. 

Even  if  gradual  intervention  techniques  are  adopted,  their  effects  probably  will  be  felt 
only  after  some  years:  First  there  will  have  to  be  a  resolution  of  the  policy  debate  and  adoption 
of  a  policy,  the  administrative-organizational  infrastructure  for  new  programs  must  be 
created  and  the  operational  format  tried  and  refined.  In  the  interim,  and  perhaps  for  the 
longer  term,  more  immediate  measures  for  plugging  particular  labor  gaps  would  be  extremely 
beneficial.  In  fact,  some  stop-gap  measures  employing  Central  Asian  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
manpower  already  have  been  undertaken.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  leadership 
already  has  initiated  a  "group  approach”  to  outmigration  in  the  form  of  organic  economic 
units.  It  is  possible  to  identify  a  number  of  Central  Asian  construction  "trusts,”  which  only 
recently  have  been  used  outside  of  their  nominal  ethnic  territories. 

The  impetus  for  the  creation  of  these  trusts  stems  from  a  resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  in  April  1974  aimed  at  a  total  restructur¬ 
ing  of  the  agricultural  system  of  the  Russian  non-black-earth  zone  through  massive  land 
reclamation  and  the  consolidation  of  old  villages.  Historically,  the  non-black-earth  zone  (ne- 
chernozem)  of  Russia  consisted  of  the  core  of  the  Moscovite  state,  the  region  surrounding 
Moscow  and  Novgorod,  plus  the  Murmansk  region  and  some  contiguous  territories  east  of  the 
Urals  (see  Fig.  3):  This  resolution  was  codified  in  1976  by  a  directive  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  CPSU.  In  the  latter  action,  the  Central  Committee  acknowledged  the  role  of  Uzbek 
construction  trusts  and  recommended  their  usefulness  to  republic  central  committees  and 
lower  party  organs.35  The  Main  Administration  for  Land  Reclamation  in  the  Non-Black-Earth 
Zone  of  the  RSFSR  (Glavnechernozemvodstroi)  was  created  to  oversee  the  planned 
reclamation,  and  it  was  subordinated  simultaneously  to  the  Ministry  of  Reclamation  and 
Water  Management  of  the  USSR  and  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR.36  Two  Central 
Asian  contractors  were  assigned  the  actual  reclamation  work.  In  Novgorod  Oblast’,  the 
general  contractor  is  the  Ministry  of  Reclamation  and  Water  Management  of  the  Uzbek  SSR. 
In  Ivanovskaia  Oblast’,  the  contractor  is  the  Main  Administration  of  Central  Asian  Irrigation 
and  State  Farm  Construction  (Glavnoe  Sredneaziatskoe  upraulenie  po  irrigatsii  i  stroitel’stvu 
s ovkhozov).  These  contractors  established  labor  trusts  for  the  actual  reclamation  work.  In 
Novgorod,  the  trust  is  called  Uznovgorodvodstroi;  in  Ivanovskaia,  the  trust  is 
Ivanovoirsovkhozstroi.37 

Officially,  Uzbekistan-based  construction  units  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  irri¬ 
gating  16,000  hectares,  to  drain  65,000  hectares,  to  improve  55,000  hectares,  to  build  four  state 
farms  from  scratch,  to  construct  180,000  square  meters  of  housing,  and  to  build  production 
and  service  enterprises.  During  1976-1980,  construction  costs  are  to  reach  200  million  rubles 
divided  evenly  between  the  two  trusts.38  One  of  the  more  important  objectives  of  both  trusts 
is  to  turn  over — as  gifts  to  their  oblasts — two  fully  functioning  state  farms. 

The  current  five-year  plan  for  Uznovgorodvodstroi  is  to  drain  42,000  hectares  of  land, 
irrigate  6,000  hectares,  improve  25,000  hectares,  and  construct  no  less  than  80,000  cubic 
meters  of  housing.39  The  trust  had  2500  members  in  1979.40  This  trust’s  two  state  farms, 
"Tashkent”  (cost,  35  million  rubles)  and  "Druzhba”  (cost,  39  million  rubles)  are  to  be  major 


^"Ob  obiazatel'stvakh  kollektivov  vodokhoziaistvennykh  i  stroitel’nykh  organizataii  Uzbekskoi  SSR  po  okazaniiu  po- 
moahchi  Ivanovskoi  i  Novgorodskoi  oblastiam  v  vypolnenii  poatanovleniia  TaK  KPSS  i  Soveta  Ministrov  SSSR  po  dal'nei- 
shemu  razvitiiti  ael'akogo  khoziaiatva  nechernozemnoi  zony  RSFSR,"  Uibekistan-Nechernozem'iu,  Moscow,  1979.  pp.  3-4. 
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vegetable,  meat,  and  dairy  producers  in  the  region.41  "Druzhba"  is  to  be  the  largest  animal 
husbandry  complex  in  northwest  Russia.41  Ivanovoirsovkhozstroi  in  the  Ivanovskaia  Oblast* 
has  similar  goals.  The  state  farm  "Uzbekistan"  is  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  dairy  and 
vegetable  raising;  this  farm  alone  was  scheduled  to  produce  50  percent  of  the  total  vegetable 
output  for  the  Ivanovskaia  Oblast’  in  1978. 43  Like  its  sister  trust  in  Novgorod,  it  will  establish 
its  own  plant  for  the  production  of  construction  materials  and  a  facility  to  service  its  own 
machinery.44 

The  trusts  are  composed  of  functionally  specific  mobile  mechanized  columns  (peredvizh- 
naia  mekhanizirovannaia  kolonnaj,  or  PMKs.  Some  PMKs  are  engaged  in  land  reclamation, 
some  in  the  creation  of  new  state  farms,  and  others  ere  constructing  the  necessary  technical 
bases  and  living  accommodations  for  the  trusts  themselves.43  We  can  identify  six  PMKs  in  the 
Novgorod  trust  and  five  in  Ivanovskaia.4*  Both  trusts  are  supposed  to  establish  their  own 
factories  to  produce  some  housing  materials  and  both  are  to  operate  their  own  motorpools. 
Other  materials  are  delivered  from  various  republics  and  oblasts,  but  it  is  clear  that  planning, 
even  to  the  work  schedule  level,  is  done  by  various  organizations  in  Uzbekistan.47  The  trusts 
are  apparently  responsible  for  training  some  new  workers  from  Uzbekistan  and  for  upgrading 
the  specialization  level  of  others.4* 

The  trusts  are  composed  largely  of  ethnic  Central  Asians,  and  the  regime  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  make  the  settlements  in  the  non-black-earth  zone  and  elsewhere  as  attractive  as 
possible  to  them  in  terms  of  material  and  cultural  incentives.  For  example,  there  has  been  a 
sizable  investment  in  new  housing,  with  more  planned  for  the  immediate  future  fin  Ivano¬ 
voirsovkhozstroi,  79  units  of  housing  have  been  allocated,  of  which  68  were  supposed  to  have 
been  completed  by  January  I979.)49  This  would  appear  to  be  in  keeping  with  Soviet 
demographers’  belief  that  new  housing  in  the  host  areas  is  an  important  incentive  to 
migration.  Other  material  incentives  have  been  mentioned.  For  instance,  a  sports  complex, 
an  enclosed  swimming  pool,  and  a  house  of  culture  are  planned  for  the  Uznovgorodvodstroi 
state  farm  ’Tashkent.”*0 

These  material  incentives  are  part  of  a  larger  scheme  to  recreate  the  cultural  ambiance 
of  Central  Asia.  Characteristic  of  this  policy  is  the  building  of  teahouses  on  the  state  farms, 
which  are  important  Central  Asian  social  institutions.*1  Many  sources  speak  of  the  difficult 
but  steudy  adjustment  of  Central  Asians  to  the  northern  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  different 
work  regime  required  by  the  reclamation  projects  in  the  northern  lands.  Relocating  organic 
units  has  blunted  the  obvious  language  problems,  inasmuch  as  Central  Asian  languages, 
primarily  Uzbek,  appear  to  be  in  wide  use  in  the  trusts.  In  fact,  the  landscape  of  the  new  state 
farms  and  construction  bases  seems  to  have  undergone  considerable  change  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Central  Asians:  Uzbek  dress  is  very  much  in  evidence  and  mobilization  slogans  now 
are  printed  in  Uzbek  and  Russian.  However,  many  participants  are  apt  to  learn  more 
Russian — a  positive  achievement  from  the  regime’s  point  of  view.  One  Central  Asian  in 
Ivanovskaia,  for  example,  now  writes  that  he  speaks  Russian  with  the  regional  accent.*7 
Furthermore,  there  is  some  evidence  that  relocation  to  the  Russian  north  includes  extended 


4lMamaraaulov,  1979,  pp.  36,  36. 
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families,  although  the  restrictions  or  accommodations  pertaining  to  this  facet  of  the  migration 
are  unclear.*3 

It  is  uncertain  at  this  stage  if  the  regime  is  seeking  to  encourage  permanent  Central  Asian 
migration  to  these  regions.  For  various  reasons,  temporary  migration  is  attractive  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  and  to  potential  Central  Asian  migrants.  In  any  event,  the  material  incen¬ 
tives  offered  are  apparently  intended  mainly  to  make  the  decision  to  migrate  a  less  anxious 
one.  The  quest  ion  of  how  long  Central  Asians  are  to  remain  in  the  host  regions,  eit  her  as 
permanent  residents  or  temporarily  as  part  of  a  regular  labor  rotation,  is  not  discussed  in  the 
media. 

Yet  a  third  Central  Asian  trust,  Ni koine vvolgovodstroi,  is  composed  largely  of  Uzbeks, 
who  are  assigned  to  the  lower  Volga  regions  of  the  Saratov  and  Volgograd  Oblasts.  This  area 
is  not  part  of  the  non-black-earth  zone,  but  it  requires  extensive  land  reclamation  and  irrign 
tion  nevertheless  In  fact,  the  Soviet  leadership  considers  the  Volga  irrigation  projects  to  lie 
of  the  highest  priority.  The  CPSU  has  decreed  that  the  Volga  Basin  is  to  become  an  area  of 
stable,  guaranteed  harvests— regardless  of  the  weather — and  a  region  of  productive  animal 
husbandry.  The  lack  of  water  in  this  region  is  to  In?  overcome  by  engaging  the  Volga  and  its 
reservoirs  in  extensive  irrigation  projects.  The  trust  includes  a  number  of  experienced  Uzbek 
irrigation  specialists  and  construction  units.  Its  1978  goal  was  to  complete  6t>  million  rubles 
worth  of  construction  work:  drainage  and  irrigation  systems,  pumping  stations,  high  tension 
lines,  and  its  own  production  base  and  living  settlement  in  the  city  of  Nikolaevsk  lake  the 
other  trusts,  the  current  primary  task  of  Nikolaevvolgovodstroi  is  to  complete  a  large  con 
struction  base,  which  is  to  bo  the  foundation  for  its  own  construction  efforts  and  then  left 
intact  to  service  the  region.  Its  second  major  task  is  to  construct  some  2.25().(XH)  rubles  worth 
of  housing  at  a  Nikolaevsk  state  farm  to  house  the  builders  and  be  left  to  the  farmers  who 
take  over  the  state  farm.  This  trust  receives  both  workers  and  materials  exclusively  from 
Uzbekistan.  Although  this  obviously  is  time-consuming  and  expensive,  the  trust  already 
claims  considerable  success  in  extending  the  local  irrigation  system. M 

Some  Tadzhik  labor  units  also  are  participating  in  programs  of  this  kind  as  part  of  an 
all-Union  Komsomol  (Young  Communists)  assault  construction  effort.  They  are  contributing 
to  the  construction  of  an  experimental  village  in  the  Smolensk  Oblast',  a  state  farm  in  the 
Chuvash  ASSK.  the  complex  for  t  he  production  of  nuclear  reactors  in  Volgodonsk,  and  gen 
oral  construction  and  support  work  for  Baikal-Amur  Railroad  (BAM)  and  for  the  oil  and  gas 
complexes  around  Tyumen.**  One  re|Hirt  notes  the  participation  of  102  "representatives  of 
Tadzhikistan"  in  a  larger  IKXX)  member  Komsomol  shock  detachment  .  The  leaders  of  this 
sub-unit  from  Tadzhikistan,  as  might  lie  predicted,  are  Central  Asians.**  Furthermore,  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  selected  for  particular  skills.  Yet  other  reports  note  the  participation  of 
Komsomol  members  from  the  Pamirs  in  t  his  effort  and  some  ,'XXX)  tnemlu'rs  fVom  Uzbekistan 
who  are  engaged  in  "all-Union"  construction  efforts.*7  In  1979  alone.  41XX)  student  workers 
were  stmt  from  Uzbekistan  to  the  non-black-eurt.h  region;  2(XX)  of  them  wen*  sent  explicitly 
to  Ivanovskain  and  Novgorod  oblasts.** 

Publicly  these  efforts  are  hilled  as  brotherly  cooperation  between  Soviet  nat  ionalities  On 
another  level,  the  Central  Asian  press  cites  these  efforts  as  repayment  for  earlier  Russian 
assistance  in  reclaiming  the  arid  lands  of  Central  Asia.  A  historical  connection  has  boon 
deviat'd  to  justify  each  particular  effort.  Nikolaevvolgovodstroi  is  billed  as  a  continuation  of 
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the  heroic  defense  of  Stalingrad.  The  Novgorod  effort  is  linked  historically  to  the  Central 
Asian  contribution  to  the  area’s  defense  during  World  War  11  in  which  Rashidov,  the  First 
Secretary  of  Uzbekistan,  was  severely  wounded.  Work  in  Ivanovskaia  is  seen  ns  strengthen 
ing  the  traditional  ties  between  Uzbek  cotton  producers  and  Ivanovskaia  textile  manufactur¬ 
ers.  In  all  cases,  the  "nativeness”  of  the  reception  area  is  stressed,  and  a  common  refrain  is 
that  one  soon  forgets  the  distances  separating  the  trust  participants  from  their  native  lands, 
inasmuch  as  native  languages  are  spoken,  streets  are  named  as  at  home,  even  Uzbek  national 
skull  caps  are  worn.  And  as  if  to  underscore  that  Central  Asians  are  undertaking  something 
akin  to  a  "reverse  virgin  lands”  movement,  one  descriptive  article  is  entitled,  "Don't  Expect 
Us  Back  Soon,  Mothers."59 

Beyond  the  propaganda  effort,  more  concrete  reasons  are  given  for  the  use  of  Central 
Asian  trusts  in  northern  land  reclamation.  In  the  first  place,  the  areas  being  reclaimed  need 
the  kinds  of  specialists  that  are  trained  primarily  in  Central  Asian  institutes.  Second,  Central 
Asians  already  have  land  reclamation  units,  thus  avoiding  the  long  and  expensive  start-up 
times  required  if  Russians  were  to  undertake  the  task.  Third,  Central  Asian  reclamation 
trusts  have  equipment  available  for  the  job.  And,  finally,  as  Central  Asians  note  with  some 
pride,  they  have  the  requisite  experience  and  skills  to  complete  this  difficult  work  without 
causing  untoward  side  effects,  such  as  flooding.811 

The  various  trusts  and  shock  detachments  are  attempts  by  the  leadership  to  alleviate  the 
deteriorating  labor  situation  in  the  European  USSR,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  The  key 
concept  appears  to  be  the  temporary  assignment  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Central  Asian 
personnel  to  alleviate  specific  bottlenecks  in  the  agricultural  sector  in  keeping  with  stated 
regime  goals.  The  first  priority  of  Soviet  agriculture,  Secretary  Brezhnev  recently  estab¬ 
lished,  is  the  regeneration  of  the  "age  old  Russian  lands,”  a  proclamation  that  has  been 
followed  and  has  been  supported  by  a  vocal  propaganda  campaign.81  The  importance  of  this 
project  can  be  judged  by  its  proposed  results:  Namely,  by  1980  the  non-black-earth  zone  is  to 
produce  one-sixth  of  the  agricultural  output  of  the  entire  USSR.89  From  all  appearances,  the 
Central  Asian  trusts  and  shock  detachments  have  been  employed  successfully  in  this 
direction.  In  fact,  at  least  one  trust  is  to  be  doubled  in  size  by  1979.  and  t  he  plans  of  others 
are  to  be  expanded.8'1 

The  trust  scheme  imaginatively  uddresses  the  problem  of  labor  redistribution.  In  the  first 
place,  the  chronic  problem  of  trying  to  entice  Central  Asians  to  cities  is  bypassed  in  favor  of 
temporary  labor  assignments  to  rural  labor  deficit  areas.  Second,  moving  an  antin'  collective 
to  an  unknown  environment—where  the  collective  will  be  able  to  offer  mutual  support  during 
the  adjustment  period — logically  is  easier  than  trying  to  get  individuals  to  migrate.  There  has 
been  at  least  one  report,  however,  that  the  organization  of  labor  and  living  conditions  was 
inadequate,  causing  some  Central  Asians  to  leave.84  Third,  this  "group  approach”  probably 
strengthens  the  possibilities  for  some  kind  of  a  fixed  term  of  service,  in  which  increasing 
numbers  of  Central  Asians  agree  to  work  elsewhere  in  a  group  for  a  specified  period  of  time 
and  then  return  home;  that  is,  they  will  serve  as  internal  gosfnrbeifer.  Early  results — as  they 
are  reported  in  the  Central  Asian  press — suggest  that  these  conditions  constitute  a  potent 
"pull”  for  many  that  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  offset  the  weak  "push”  factors  operating 
in  Central  Asia. 
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Unlike  most  migrations,  where  the  economic  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the  migrant, 
the  cost  of  the  transfer  of  economic  trusts  from  Central  Asia  to  the  non-black-earth  zone  and 
the  lower  Volga  regions  is  borne  by  the  regime.  Given  the  scope  of  the  agricultural  problems 
facing  these  regions,  it  is  probable  that  the  regime  has  decided  to  accept  these  costs  to  obtain 
longer  term  gains,  much  as  they  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  high  costs  of  developing 
Siberia.  It  is  not  self-evident,  however,  that  using  Central  Asian  expertise  for  this  task  is  any 
more  expensive  than  using  local  labor,  even  if  the  latter  were  as  skilled  and  as  abundant.  It 
is  appropriate  to  ask  how  far  these  reclamation  efforts  would  have  progressed  without  the 
assistance  of  several  large  Central  Asian  construction  units  of  the  type  described.  Moreover, 
the  arrival  of  Central  Asians  to  perform  this  land  reclamation  work  probably  released  Rus¬ 
sians  for  service  elsewhere. 

We  believe  we  have  identified  specific  intervention  techniques  for  mobilizing  Central 
Asian  labor  that  have  been  overlooked  in  the  debate  concerning  whether  outmigration  will 
or  will  not  be  "massive.”  Moreover,  the  regime  clearly  believes  that  such  interventions  have 
alleviated  and  to  some  extent  will  continue  to  alleviate  labor  deficits  in  the  European  USSR 
through  the  selective  transfer  of  labor  units  from  Central  Asia  to  regions  where  their  services 
are  in  short  supply.  Although  the  debate  among  demographers  over  the  possibility  of  a  more 
general  Central  Asian  outmigration  has  not  been  resolved,  the  regime  has  demonstrated  one 
possibility  for  relieving  critical  labor  shortages  in  high  priority  projects.  The  trust  idea  may 
be  expanded  to  embrace  other  kinds  of  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises.  What  we  can 
identify  at  the  present  time  probably  is  a  pilot  project  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  trust 
idea  (which  also  might  explain  the  low  visibility  of  trusts  in  the  Soviet  press  until  recently). 
The  prominence  recently  afforded  the  trusts  by  Uzbe<c  First  Secretary  Rashidov  suggests  that 
the  pilot  program  is  successful,  that  the  trusts  may  be  expanded,  and  that  Moscow  and  the 
Central  Asian  leadership  support  the  concept.®8  But  this  support  is  not  without  certain 
qualifications. 
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III.  THE  CASE  FOR  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 


PROBLEMS  OF  UNEVEN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  regional  development  of  Soviet  Central  Asia  always  has  represented  a  special  prob 
lem  to  the  Russian  leadership.  When  the  Bolsheviks  under  Lenin  were  consolidating  their  rule 
over  Central  Asia  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  they  enunciated  a 
double-edged  commitment  to  these  underdeveloped  areas.  On  one  hand,  this  commitment  was 
ideological;  raising  the  living  standards  of  the  less  materially  advanced  peoples  of  the  new 
federation  to  a  level  equal  to  that  of  the  more  advanced  was  one  of  Lenin’s  preconditions  for 
achieving  communism.  This  emphasis  was  codified  at  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Party  Con¬ 
gresses  in  the  early  1920s,  which  proclaimed  the  ofl-ignored  Leninist  directive  to  locate  new 
industry  at  the  source  of  raw  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  this  early  commitment  to  Central 
Asia  was  openly  pragmatic;  it  appealed  to  the  highly  motivated  and  imaginative  Central 
Asian  leaders,  who,  guided  by  visions  of  national  self-determination,  aimed  to  use  leninism 
to  advance  their  own  revolutionary  model  for  socialist  development— national  communism.' 
It  was  only  in  the  mid-1930s  that  Soviet  power  was  sufficiently  well  ensconced  in  Central  Asia 
to  ignore  the  national  communist  challenge. 

Neither  good  intentions  nor  political  imperatives  gave  much  of  a  boost  to  regional  devel¬ 
opment  in  Central  Asia,  and  what  little  did  occur  in  the  first  quarter  century  of  Soviet  rule 
probably  was  hard  to  justify  in  view  of  pressing  needs  for  investment  elsewhere.*  It  was  not 
until  the  massive  relocation  to  Central  Asia  of  important  industrial  enterprises  from  the 
western  USSR  during  World  War  II  that  this  region  came  to  figure  seriously  in  the  Soviet 
industrial  picture,  but  this  auspicious  beginning  soon  gave  way  to  other  postwar  investment 
priorities  aimed  at  rebuilding  regions  devastated  by  the  war.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  1950s  that  Soviet  officialdom  ugain  focused  on  Central  Asia  and  its  developmental 
problems.  For  the  1959-1966  and  1966-1970  economic  plans,  the  Party  sot  new  industrial 
targets  in  the  Central  Asian  republics;  in  some  cases  these  were  as  high  as  targets  for  the 
republics  of  the  European  USSR.-1 

These  latter  plans  notwithstanding,  between  1959  and  1975  the  republics  of  Central  Asia 
had  fallen  well  behind  the  average  per  capita  national  income,  per  capita  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  and  percentage  of  new  fixed  investment.4  As  late  as  1974.  the  gap  between  the  European 
USSR  and  the  Asian  sectors  in  industrial  capacity  was  enormous:  86  percent  of  this  capacit  y 
was  located  in  those  European  republics  where1  the  working  age  population  is  expected  to 
show  a  marked  decline,  while  in  Central  Asia  industrial  capacity  totaled  a  mere  4  percent  ' 

These  discrepancies  have  resulted  in  local  demands  for  stepped  up  development,  which 
some  Western  observers  see  as  thinly  disguised  nationalism."  Other  pressures  for  intensified 
regional  development  result  from  the  demographic  trends  outlined  above  and  the  regime’s 
increased  awareness  of  the  potential  social  and  economic  consequences  of  these  trends. 
Moreover.  Central  Asia’s  contribution  to  the  Soviet  economy  has  risen  dramatically  on  the 
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fortunes  of  its  primary  product — cotton — of  which  Central  Asia  supplies  nearly  the  entire 
Soviet  crop.  In  1976,  cotton  was  the  USSR's  third  most  valuable  export  product,  behind  oil 
and  gas.  Cotton  is  the  largest  agricultural  export,  constituting  half  of  all  agricultural  exports 
measured  in  dollars;  and  in  1976,  more  than  60  percent  of  Soviet  cotton  exports  went  to  the 
developed  West  and  Western  Europe — that  is,  to  hard  currency  customers 1 


THE  IMPETUS  FOR  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  impetus  for  regional  development  in  Central  Asia  thus  emanates  mainly  (Vom  native 
spokesmen  who  seek  more  development  for  their  societies,  specialists  concerned  about  dema 
graphic  and  labor  problems,  and  policymakers  who  seek  to  augment  foreign  currency  earn 
ings  through  increased  cotton  exports.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small  but  increasingly  vocal 
group  of  central  planners  calling  for  the  diversification  of  the  Central  Asian  economies  to 
provide  products — mainly  foodstuffs — to  support  the  development  of  Siberia  and  the  Far 
East.*  In  fact,  this  relationship  recently  has  been  viewed  as  part  of  a  natural  regional 
afTlliation,  with  the  development  ofSiberia  figuring  in  the  investment  plans  for  Central  Asia  * 

These  different  approaches  to  the  problem  sometimes  are  complementary  and,  as  we  shall 
see.  sometimes  contradictory.  Furthermore,  proponents  of  more  development  are  quirk  to  use 
ideology  in  policy  discussions;  1-enin  argued  that  regional  development  is  valuable  because 
it  brings  industry  to  the  site  of  raw  materials,  and  this,  in  turn,  contributes  "to  a  change  in 
people's  way  of  life  and  social-psychological  outlook,  their  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the 
working  class,  and  improvement  of  the  republic’s  social  structure"  10  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  ideology  is  the  motivating  force  behind  serious  discussion  on  more 
substantive  matters  and  when  it  is  simply  used  in  support  of  arguments  that  are  unlikely  to 
appeal  to  decisionmakers.  In  the  debate  over  regional  development  in  Central  Asia,  then'  is 
evidence  of  both. 

The  attractiveness  of  regional  development  to  Soviet  decisionmakers  is  the  possibility 
that  such  development  will  solve  some  of  the  same  problems  that  are  considered  solvable  by 
outmigration.  Establishing  primarily  light  industry  in  this  region  could  ease  the  labor  short 
ages  in  the  European  USSR,  assuming,  of  course,  that  mainly  local  labor  was  employed  in  the 
new  industries;  moreover,  the  redundant  labor  in  Central  Asia  could  be  more  productively 
employed.  Regional  development  could  help  to  narrow  the  earned  per  capita  income  gap 
between  Asian  and  European  regions  of  the  USSR  Light  industry  could  be  developed  at  a 
lower  social  overhead  cost  in  small  towns  than  in  large  cities  Rapid  urbanization,  which 
would  probably  be  a  by-product  of  intensified  industrialization,  could  raise  the  educational 
level  of  the  natives,  inculcating  in  them  a  greater  technological  awareness,  spreading  russifi 
cation,  and  lowering  the  extraordinarily  high  birthrate.  Finally,  the  psychological  distance 
between  the  countryside  and  the  city  could  be  narrowed — a  professed  ideological  tenet  of 
Marxism  l .eninism 

Concern  for  the  best  means  of  using  the  rapidly  expanding  Central  Asian  labor  pool  may 
prove  to  lie  critical  in  any  decision  regarding  faster  regional  development.  This  is  certainly 
the  most  tYequenlly  cited  justification  for  such  a  policy  in  all-Union  media  and  even  more  in 
Central  Asian  media."  Its  importance  was  symbolized  by  the  establishment  by  the  State 
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Mobiliting  Soviet  Central  Asian  Labor 


Committee  for  Labor  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  of  an  Uzbek  branch  of  its  Scientific 
Research  Institute  for  Labor  located  in  Tashkent.12  Proponents  emphasize  that  Central  Asia 
must  develop  labor-intensive  production  sectors  (extractive  industries,  agricultural 
processing,  machine  building,  light  industry,  and  metalwork);13  construct  large  scale  projects, 
such  as  new  factories  that  can  operate  on  resources  found  within  the  region  and  be  located 
especially  in  nonindustrial  parts  of  the  Central  Asian  region;14  develop  new  agricultural  lands; 
and  create  new  industrial  settlements  resembling  "one-company  towns,"  such  as  branches  of 
larger  urban  enterprises  or  somewhat  more  dispersed  "cottage  industries".1' 

In  a  Soviet  "best  case"  scenario,  these  different  approaches  to  absorbing  surplus  labor 
would  be  complementary.  Labor  intensive  industrial  work  would  absorb  surplus  labor  and 
condition  it  psychologically  to  the  desired  proletarian  outlook.  The  construction  of  large 
enterprises  would  employ  many  Central  Asian  workers,  and.  if  these  new  enterprises  were 
to  be  located  in  suburban  or  even  predominantly  rural  areas,  management  could  avoid  the 
problem  of  having  to  entice  rural  labor  into  distant  cities.  Furthermore,  this  would  encourage 
the  several-stage  migration  process— from  rural  areas  to  small  towns,  to  larger  cities,  to  other 
republics — whose  advantages  were  noted  earlier.  Moreover,  this  movement  would  have  the 
related  consequence  of  releasing  Russians  and  other  European  inmigrants  for  service  else¬ 
where  in  the  USSR,  perhaps  in  Siberia  and  the  Far  East. 

Three  related  efforts  would  contribute  to  these  general  objectives.  First,  the  further 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  particularly  cotton  production,  would  release  more  rural  labor 
to  engage  in  nonagricultural  pursuits;  mechanization  would  raise  the  technological  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Central  Asians  who  operated  machinery,  theoretically  making  them  more  mobile 
because  of  their  expanded  technical  education  and  enhanced  industrial  competitiveness."’ 
Second.  Soviet  planners  envisage  the  "reconstruction  of  the  countryside,"  which  is  a  program 
for  consolidating  dispersed  hamlets  on  already  cultivated  land  into  larger  settlements.  This 
would  eliminate  many  traditional  villages  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Soviet  planners,  by 
implication  reduce  strong  cultural  impediments  to  migration.17  Third.  Central  Asian  women 
are  being  encouraged  to  join  the  industrial  labor  force.  It  is  hoped  that  increased  participation 
will  slow  the  high  Central  Asian  birthrate,  for  according  to  Soviet  sociologists,  these  women 
have  more  children  because  they  lack  "socially  useful  labor."111  Because  cultivation  of  newly 
irrigated  land  is  to  be  almost  totally  mechanized,  new  agricultural  projects  cannot  bo  counted 
on  to  absorb  growing  labor  surpluses.  Therefore,  reduction  of  the  birthrate  is  a  high  priority  13 

On  paper,  this  would  appear  to  be  a  comprehensive,  although  expensive,  program  for 
meeting  Soviet  regional  development  goals.  In  reality,  it  is  beset  with  problems.  We  already 
have  discussed  the  difficulties  involved  in  persuading  rural  Central  Asians  to  migrate  to  cities 
of  any  kind,  whether  within  their  own  national  republics  or  outside  of  them.  Needless  to  say, 
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bringing  industry  geographically  closer  to  labor  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  tow  native 
participation  in  the  industrial  work  force.  People  who  for  decades  have  shunned  factory  life 
for  the  more  congenial  environment  of  family  and  tribaloriented  collective  farming  supple¬ 
mented  by  high  yield  private  plot  cultivation  are  unlikely  to  make  this  change  without 
substantial  inducements.*' 


PROSPECTS  FOR  SMALL  TOWN  DEVELOPMENT 

Small  town  industrialization— meaning  primarily  the  development  of  light  industries— 
has  been  a  stated  national  priority  since  the  mid-1960s.  Until  recently,  however,  efforts  have 
been  directed  mostly  at  the  European  USSR  and  at  "support  centers"  created  especially  for 
new  heavy  industrial  concentrations  or  resource  extraction  projects.  However,  development 
of  small  and  medium-sized  towns  was  given  a  substantial  boost  by  the  25th  Party  Congress 
in  1976.  which  ordered  stepped  up  examinations  of  potential  small  town  locations  for  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  links  and  for  the  availability  of  electric  and  water  supplies.  Placing  new 
enterprises  in  regional  centers  is  to  Ih’  avoided  To  ensure  conformity  with  these  general 
guidelines,  the  regional  branches  of  the  USSR  Committee  on  Libor  and  Social  Questions  are 
to  serve  as  watchdogs 

But  in  Central  Asia,  small  town  development  has  raised  some  special  problems  that  sug 
gest  some  limits  to  its  influence  in  the  region.  A  Western  specialist  has  noted  a  typical 
situation  surrounding  the  construction  of  an  aluminum  plant  in  the  small  Tadzhik  rural  town 
of  Regar  (now  TursuiuadeV  "Although  the  site  was  chosen  in  part  to  provide  employment  in 
the  area,  the  construction  work  force  on  the  plant  site,  numbering  2.000  in  1975,  included  only 
250  local  residents  The  influx  of  outside  workers  let!  to  shortages  in  housing  and  services, 
dissatisfaction  among  newcomers  with  the  living  conditions,  and  a  high  rate  of  labor  turnover, 
causing  delays  in  construction  The  aluminum  plant  Anally  started  production  in  1975,  more 
than  two  years  after  the  Nurek  hydro  station  had  begun  generation  of  low-cost  electric  power 
earmarked  especially  for  (he  plant  ”  The  influx  of  non-native  labor  and  high  labor  turnover 
among  native  workers  are  recurrent  themes  in  the  Soviet  press.*1 

Small  town  industrialization  requires  considerable  capital  investment  even  though  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  the  native  participation  rate  in  the  industrial  labor  force  remains  dubious. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  location  of  new  industry  in  small  towns  is  not  cost 
effective  because  of  the  small  scale  of  production  *1  Yet  another  objection  is  that  ftinds  are 
insufficient  to  provide  even  the  basic  amenities  for  the  new  towns;  therefore,  they  will  be 
unable  to  attract  and  hold  workers  * 

These  objections  notwithstanding,  in  the  context  of  Central  Asian  labor  surpluses,  low  cost 
of  production  and  quickly  recouping  the  investment  are  not  necessarily  the  most  important 
concerns.  Rather,  small  town  development  should  aim  first  and  foremost  at  absorbing  surplus 
labor  To  this  end,  one  Central  Asian  planner,  citing  Kosygin  as  authority,  has  argued  for  the 
creation  of  labor-intensive  industries  such  as  machine  building  (especially  electrical,  radio- 
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electronics,  and  instrument  building),  metalworking,  as  well  as  light  and  food  processing 
industries.  These  industries  by  their  very  nature  can  be  decentralised  to  other  small  towns, 
regional  centers,  and  even  villages  *  In  addition,  Soviet  planners  are  apparently  inclined 
toward  assuming  the  additional  investment  burden  for  small  town  development.  One  clear 
incentive  in  this  direction  is  the  possibility  of  a  reverse  migration  of  Russians  and  other  Slavs 
front  large  Central  Asian  cities,  when*  they  are  heavily  overrepresented  in  the  industrial 
work  force  *  For  the  most  part,  Soviet  demographers  seem  to  accept  as  given  that  as  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  positions  are  relocated  with  light  industry  to  Central  Asian  small  and 
medium-sized  towns.  Kuropean  Soviet  workers  will  be  more  inclined  to  migrate  out  of  Central 
Asia-  it  is  hoped  to  Siberia  and  the  Far  Fast,  where  their  skills  are  sorely  needed— rather 
than  to  follow  these  industries  to  what  is  for  them  a  much  less  congenial  cultural  environment 
At  the  very  least,  it  is  hoped  that  small  and  medium-sized  town  industrial  development  will 
stem  the  (low  of  Europeans  into  Central  Asia.  These  same  demographers  neglect  to  discuss 
a  probable  flaw  in  this  reasoning,  however:  If  Russians  choose  not  to  leave  large  Central  Asian 
cities  to  chase  job  prospects  elsewhere,  they  are  unlikely  to  he  fired  tVom  their  present 
positions,  even  if  they  are  redundant . 


THE  PARADOX  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION 

In  theory.  Central  Asian  rural  labor  could  become  available  for  industrial  development 
as  a  result  of  another  ambitious  effort:  the  mechanization  of  rot  ton  production.  Mechanization 
is  seen  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  rural  labor  surplus  by  forcing  redundant  workers  off  the 
land  while  lowering  the  cost  of  cotton  production,  bringing  social  change  to  the  Central  Asian 
countryside  (especially  to  the  role  of  women),  and  upgrading  the  level  of  educational  and 
technical  skills  of  the  rural  inhabitants.*7 

Mechanization  has  been  a  high  priority  for  Central  Asian  cotton  growing  since  the  mid 
1950s.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  commitment  to  mechanization  was  made 
when  rural  overpopulation  was  projected  to  be  far  less  severe  than  it  has  become.  At  that  time, 
mechanization  offered  an  opportunity  to  lower  the  cost  of  cotton  production,  because  capital 
was  undervalued  and  because  it  was  consonant  with  the  overall  emphasis  of  Soviet  modemi- 
zation.  Original  policy  was  based  on  a  weak  economic  rationale,  but  the  regime  has  pursued 
it  persistently.  Indeed,  one  might  argue  that  the  ideH  of  mechanizing  cotton  production  in 
Central  Asia  assumed  a  life  of  its  own.  The  current  regime  uncritically  supports  further 
mechanization.  Its  current  champion  is  Brezhnev  himself,  who  has  extolled  the  importance 
of  mechanized  "agro-industrial  complexes"  as  a  solution  to  perennial  Soviet  agricultural 
problems. 

In  light  of  the  problems  Soviet  planners  have  encountered  trying  to  make  Central  Asian 
rural-urban  migration  a  reality,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  campaign  for  total 
mechanization  is  justified  only  in  the  abstract  Mechanization  is  paradoxical:  Hand  labor 
displaced  by  machines  simply  contributes  to  the  existing  rural  labor  pool  In  the  ahsence  of 
rurally  located  industries,  and  where  this  labor  is  only  marginally  mobile,  this  surplus  labor 
force  can  only  increase. 

To  heighten  this  paradox.  Central  Asian  planners  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  rapid  mechanization  almost  as  if  there  were  no  surplus  labor  problem.  Uzbek  leaders, 
for  example,  called  for  85-90  percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  to  be  machine-picked  by  1980  * 
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Hand  picking  is  to  be  eliminated  entirely,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  harvesting  of  fine 
staple  cotton,  which  the  combines  damage  *  What  makes  this  effort  even  more  interesting 
is  that  it  is  propagandized  simultaneously  with  efforts  to  start  or  relocate  labor-intensive 
small  industries  in  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  of  surplus  labor,  although  Central 
Asian  specialists  must  surely  realize  how  long  it  would  take  relocated  or  new  industry  to 
absorb  the  rural  labor  displaced  by  mechanization.30 

To  buttress  arguments  concerning  the  efficiency  of  mechanized  cotton  harvesting,  Central 
Asian  media  cite  and  applaud  high  levels  of  mechanized  cotton  har  zesting  in  selected 
districts.31  However,  these  would  appear  to  be  isolated  successes.  The  great  majority  of 
reports  indicate  a  high  breakdown  rate  and  poor  maintenance  of  cotton  harvesting 
machinery;  only  a  small  fraction  of  available  machines  operate  in  most  areas  because  of  a 
shortage  of  operators;  unskilled  combine  operators  knock  down  too  much  cotton  before  it  can 
be  picked;  machinery  is  not  provided  where  and  when  it  is  needed;  and  rural  laborers  are  very 
reluctant  to  abandon  hand  picking.33  The  result  is  that  Central  Asian  cotton  harvesting 
remains  very  labor-intensive. 

Russian  planners  in  Moscow  and  Central  Asian  planners  in  the  borderlands  push  mechani¬ 
zation  for  different  reasons.  For  those  in  Moscow,  the  mechanization  of  Central  Asian  agricul¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  continuous  policies  spanning  the  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev  eras.  It  is 
supported  by  doctrine  and  by  the  existence  of  such  enterprises  as  harvest-machine  building 
plants. 

For  Central  Asian  planners,  rapid  mechanization — regardless  of  how  it  affects  the  labor 
force— is  a  lever  in  the  larger  political  struggle.  These  planners  are  committed  to  further 
expansion  of  Central  Asian  agriculture,  which  will  entail  massive  investment  in  irrigation. 
Their  support  for  more  mechanization  is  not  directly  linked  to  the  problem  of  rural  overpopu¬ 
lation.  Rather,  it  is  seen  as  a  means  of  increasing  agricultural  production,  thereby 
strengthening  Central  Asia's  economic  and  political  claims  relative  to  other  areas  of  the 
country 33  Given  Moscow's  commitment  to  mechanization,  significant  investment  for 
reclamation  of  additional  lands  would  probably  not  be  forthcoming  unless  there  is  a 
simultaneous  and  clear  commitment  to  bring  this  land  under  cultivation  in  a  modern, 
mechanized  fashion.  The  Central  Asian  leadership  apparently  has  accepted  this  condition  as 
the  sine  qua  non  of  further  agricultural  development.34  This  could  explain  why  they  are  so 
openly  committed  to  the  mechanization  of  cotton  plantations,  despite  the  effect  on  rural 
overpopulation. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  WATER 


The  importance  of  irrigation  to  Central  Asian  agriculture  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Rainfall 
is  insufficient;  without  irrigation,  there  can  be  no  cultivation  of  significance.33  To  date,  Soviet 
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efforts  to  irrigate  Central  Asia  have  been  impressive.  Centuries-old  irrigation  networks  have 
been  replaced  by  massive  engineering  projects  such  as  the  Karukutn  ('anal  By  1976,  7  2 
million  hectares  had  been  irrigated  in  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan,  and  the  optimistic 
projection  for  the  10th  Five- -Year-Plan  calls  for  an  additional  11  million  hectares  *  lewis 
projects  that  2(1  million  hectares  is  all  the  Soviets  can  hois'  to  irrigate  given  existing  water 
a\  .(liability  and  then  only  if  they  significantly  upgrade  their  techniques.  In  his  estimation,  a 
more  realistic  goal  is  8.8  million  hectares,  which  is  close  to  the  8.8  million  the  Soviets 
themselves  envision  by  the  end  of  the  current  Five- Year- Plan  He  concludes  that  actual  and 
planned  irrigation  projects  are  unlikely  to  bring  enough  land  under  cultivation  to  absorb  the 
rapidly  increasing  Central  Asian  population.*7 

Although  there  have  been  some  minor  variations  in  detail,  the  scheme  to  reroute  Siberian 
rivers  would  lie  essentially  as  follows  Part  of  the  flow  of  the  Irtysh.  Ob.  and  Tobol  Rivers 
would  be  diverted  through  damming  and  put  through  a  series  of  canals  that  would  serve  a 
network  of  waterways  feeding  the  Amu  Daria  and  Syr  Daria  Rivers,  thence  to  the  Aral  and 
Caspian  Seas  *  A  related  effort  envisions  the  diversion  of  the  Pechora  River  -through  the 
Kama  River— to  the  Volga  The  latter  project  is  intended  to  provide  irrigation  largely  to 
European  regions  of  the  USSR  The  cost  for  these  projects  will  be  staggering  U.  V.  Voropaev. 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Water  Problems  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  estimates  that 
the  European  part  of  the  river  diversion  scheme  will  exist  about  2.5  billion  rubles  and  the  Asian 
part  about  14  billion  rubles  Following  the  actual  rerouting,  bringing  the  newly  irrigated 
Central  Asian  lands  into  production  would  cost  yet  another  17  billion  rubles  over  an 
unspecified  period  of  time."  Voropaev's  estimate  is  optimistic;  others  have  placet!  the  cost  of 
irrigation  and  bringing  the  land  into  production  as  high  as  100  billion  rubles.4® 

The  idea  of  diverting  Siberian  rivers  to  serve  southern  areas  is  an  old  one.  but  it  has 
acquired  a  new  urgency  by  the  rapid  depletion  ofCentral  Asian  water  resources  in  the  1970s 41 
An  already  critical  water  shortage  not  only  threatens  ambitious  plans  to  bring  extensive 
tracts  of  arid  land  under  cultivation  but  also  imperils  further  industrial  development  Water 
shortages  currently  are  being  reported  in  Tashkent,  Samarkand.  Bukhara.  Termer,  and  other 
industrial  centers.41  In  part,  these  shortages  are  the  result  of  mismanagement  and  waste;  but 
clearly  the  main  concern  lies  in  an  inability  to  satisfy  heavier  water  demands  from  new 
enterprises  and  associated  workers’  settlements.43  Increases  in  the  amount  of  irrigated  land 
and  farther  industrial  development  can  only  exacerbate  this  situation. 

Support  for  the  diversion  scheme  from  Central  Asian  leaders  appeals  to  be  universal 
Leading  figures— including  the  First  Secretaries  of  the  Uzbek,  Kazakh,  and  Turkmen  repub¬ 
lics— have  been  outspoken  in  their  support.44  Sharaf  Rashidov,  First  Secretary  of  the  Uzbek 
Communist  Party  and  a  member  of  the  ruling  Politburo,  has  been  particularly  vocal  This 
lobbying  effort  is  a  mixture  of  warnings  and  promises.  In  a  recent  speech  Rashidov  cautioned. 
"For  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  1985  existing  water  resources  for  the  reclamation  of  new 
lands  will  be  exhausted  This  means  that  the  economic  development  of  the  republic,  first  of 
all  its  agricultural  production,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  acceleration  of  organizational 
work  on  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  Siberian  rivers  to  Central  Asia  T43  Obviously  Rashidov 
is  playing  his  "cotton  card”  in  statements  like  this,  and  this  gambit  is  supported  at  many  lower 
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levels.**  However,  expanded  irrigation  is  required  to  increase  meat,  dairy,  fruit,  rice,  and 
vegetable  production  in  Central  Asia,  a  course  that  Breihnev  and  others  have  stressed 
repeatedly  as  a  means  of  easing  the  food  crunch  not  only  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  but 
particularly  in  the  developing  areas  of  Siberia.41  A  number  of  Central  Asian  specialists  have 
emphasized  these  important  economic  connections  between  Central  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the 
USSR,  and  one  recently  coined  what  probably  will  become  an  increasingly  apt  metaphor: 

The  timely  redistribution  of  water  with  the  aim  of  guaranteeing  the  supply  to  Central 
Asia  will  permit  the  resolution  of  a  number  of  important  national  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  fSrst,  with  the  growth  of  available  land  resources,  the  possibility  will  appear 
to  expand  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  for  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
products,  to  improve  the  mix  of  products,  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  result  in 
increasing  the  production — in  addition  to  cotton — of  vegetables,  fruits,  grapes,  and 
dairy  and  meat  products.  This  will  create  favorable  conditions  for  the  organization  of 
a  "green  bridge"  from  Central  Asia  to  Siberia,  as  a  result  of  which  Central  Asian 
republics  will  be  able  to  increase  their  contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
state-wide  importance:  to  improve  the  supply  of  produce  for  the  population  of 
Siberia.4* 

One  of  the  more  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  the  diversion  project  is  that  expanded 
irrigation  will  recoup  investment  quickly,  and  proponents  cite  the  example  of  the  Karakum 
Canal,  which  not  only  has  paid  for  itself  but  also  made  a  profit,  according  to  Soviet  sources  4,1 
As  we  shall  see,  some  people  are  prepared  to  dispute  this  contention. 

Proponents  of  the  diversion  project  have  shown  themselves  to  be  adept  at  turning  pro 
nounceinents  of  the  Russian  leadership  to  their  advantage,  even  supporting  (and  perhaps 
distorting!  the  emphasis  of  these  pronouncements  with  reference  to  Lenin's  prediction  "that 
irrigation  will  recreate — give  birth  to— the  region,  bury  its  past,  and  reinforce  its  passage  into 
socialism  ."'v’  The  treatment  of  Brezhnev's  recent  book  Tstelma  (Virgin  lands)  in  the  Central 
Asian  press  is  a  good  example.  It  is  stressed  that  the  reclamation  of  arid  land  in  Uzbekistan 
is  the  continuation  of  work  begun  by  the  General  Secretary  when  he  was  breaking  new 
agricultural  frontiers  in  Kazakhstan;  that  the  continuing  conquest  of  Uzbekistan’s  virgin 
lands  through  land  reclamation  is  an  act  of  heroism  equivalent  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
"virgin  landers"  and  a  testing  ground  for  "new  Soviet  men."  For  the  most  part,  the 
advantages  that  might  he  derived  locally  (more  employment,  more  investment,  greater 
political  power'  have  been  played  down  in  favor  of  more  universal  appeals,  such  as  Brezhnev's 
proclamation  that  "the  reclamation  effort  has  achieved  a  scope  previously  unknown  to  the 
entire  world  (it)  has  become  a  concern  of  the  nation  as  a  whole."  The  Tadzhik  press  has 
mounted  a  similar  campaign.'3 

Gustafson  has  noted  that  various  interested  scientific  institutions  throughout  the  USSR 
have  expressed  support  for  the  proposal  to  divert  the  Siberian  rivers  southward  In  his 
opinion,  the  positions  of  these  institutions  reflect  their  own  bureaucratic  interests  and  profes¬ 
sional  biases  For  example.  Soiuzvodproekt  (the  principal  long-term  planning  arm  of  the 
Ministry  of  Reclamation'  and  Gidroproekt  (the  hydropower  engineering  agency!  support  the 
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concept  of  major  irrigation  projects.  The  positions  of  various  regional  institutions  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  tend  to  be  determined  by  regional  conditions,  and  those  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Academy  itself  reflect  a  functional  or  professional  bias.55  Krisch  notes  the 
support  of  research  establishments  and  the  Soviet  nuclear  power  lobby  (the  excavation  could 
be  done  using  nuclear  explosions),  as  well  as  of  Obkom  and  Raikom  Party  secretaries  whose 
territories  bound  the  prospective  canals.  By  their  reckoning,  development  will  "follow  the 
canals,”  thereby  favoring  their  districts  for  future  investment  funds  and  raising  their  own 
political  stock  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of  things.54  Undoubtedly  support  for  the  diversion  project 
at  present  comes  from  various  quarters,  including  some  of  Moscow's  trusted  Russian 
emissaries  to  the  borderlands,  who  often  become  advocates  for  Central  Asian  development 
but  never  for  Central  Asian  nationalism.55  There  can  be  little  question  that  this  diversity  of 
support  results  from  the  unconstrained  nature  of  the  discussion  so  far.  When  a  decision  at  last 
is  made  by  the  central  leadership,  the  public  spectrum  of  opinion  may  narrrow. 

The  strength  of  the  opposition  to  river  diversion  can  be  gauged  from  the  following:  Despite 
annual  proclamations  announcing  the  start  of  the  project  dating  back  to  1971,  the  scheme 
remains  largely  conceptual  and  experimental.55  Opponents  emphasize  such  objective  factors 
as  ecological  consequences  and  cost.  Soviet  ecologists,  whose  influence  weighs  more  heavily 
in  Soviet  policy  debates  of  all  kinds  than  formerly  was  the  case,  have  raised  the  following 
general  points:  that  past  attention  to  technology  issues  often  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
environment;  that  ecologically  uninformed  development  strategies  will  continue  to  result  in 
environmental  catastrophes  and  low  economic  returns;  and  that  the  Siberian  diversion 
scheme,  therefore,  must  be  investigated  thoroughly  and  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimise  ecological  damage  while  maximizing  economic  returns.57 

More  specifically,  opponents  argue  that  diverting  water  from  Siberian  rivers  will  upset 
the  thermal  balance  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  thereby  affecting  the  climate  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.51  To  consider  these  problems,  no  fewer  than  140  different  organizations  have 
been  commissioned  to  do  feasibility  studies  in  the  new  Five- Year-Plan,  an  example  of 
bureaucratic  overkill  that  has  led  at  least  one  observer  to  suggest  that  opponents  in  the 
leadership  may  be  trying  to  kill  the  project  for  failure  to  reconcile  mountains  of  conflicting 
data.5*  Although  the  studies  of  the  Asian  and  European  variants  of  the  diversion  plan  were 
given  official  first-stage  completion  dates  of  1980  and  1979,  respectively.  G.  V.  Voropaev, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Water  Problems  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  already  has 
discounted  ecological  issues  while  noting  that  water  consumption  in  Central  Asia  will  double 
by  the  end  of  the  century.50  Because  not  even  the  preliminary  studies  have  been  completed, 
one  can  deduce  that  Voropaev’s  certainty  is  motivated  by  other  than  scientific  proof. 

Although  ecological  objections  to  the  proposed  diversion  scheme  appear  to  raise  serious 
issues,  the  principal  stumbling  blocks  clearly  concern  utility  and  cost.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  argued  that  it  might  be  lees  costly  to  rely  more  on  synthetic  fibers  rather  than  to  expand 
cotton  production.  This  would  require  less  irrigation  or,  at  the  very  least,  push  the  decision 
to  undertake  expensive  diversion  schemes  into  the  next  century.51  Second,  it  has  been  noted 
that  massive  infiiaions  of  water  will  not  necessarily  end  the  Central  Asian  water  problem,  as 
the  existing  irrigation  support  systems— canals,  spraying  technology,  reservoirs,  salination 
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control,  and  the  coordination  of  water  management  and  conservation — all  require  substantial 
attention,  time,  and  investment  before  new  water  resources  can  be  used  efficiently.  In  fact, 
Moscow  has  demanded  more  efficient  water  management  in  Central  Asia  generally,  and  the 
eventual  diversion  of  Siberian  rivers  may  be  tied  to  a  sucessful  conservation  plan.63  However, 
improvements  to  the  existing  irrigation  system  in  Uzbekistan  alone,  according  to  one  expert, 
will  cost  7  billion  rubles,  require  20  to  30  years  to  complete,  and  be  accompanied  by  systematic 
removal  of  land  from  cultivation.63 

But  the  key  issue  is  that  of  investment  priorities.  The  marked  slowdown  in  the  Soviet 
economy  has  heightened  the  competition  for  the  nondefense  ruble  among  advocates  of  differ¬ 
ent  developmental  strategies.  Simply,  if  the  projected  billions  of  rubles  were  spent  for  river 
diversion  into  Central  Asia,  they  would  be  unavailable  for  investment  in  other  crucial  regions 
of  the  USSR:  Siberian  development,  particularly  energy  sources,  is  a  high  priority:  the  Baikal- 
Amur  Railroad  must  be  completed:  the  regeneration  of  the  non-black-earth  region  will  require 
large  capital  outlays;  and  the  development  of  the  Volga  Basin,  entailing  water  diversion,  is 
an  important  goal.  Clearly,  differences  of  opinion  can  occur  among  decisionmakers  with 
different  ideas  about  the  scope,  pace,  and  cost  of  further  Soviet  development:  and  one  should 
be  cautious  about  imputing  particular  motives  to  individuals  without  substantial  evidence. 
Various  sources,  including  emigres  who  are  familiar  with  the  political  environment  and  even 
leading  personalities,  argue  that  several  important  Soviet  Russian  leaders  and  many  lesser 
bureaucratic  actors  prefer  the  development  of  projects  that  benefit  Russia  and  Russians,  often 
at  the  expense  of  non-Russian  regions  and  populations  64 


MProoda.  27  November  1978,  reprinted  in  Xommunul  TWrhibutana.  29  November  1978 

MZiiadullaev.  1979.  p  16  For  recent  statement*  on  better  water  management  eee  Pnonda  ooslnba.  26  July  1978  and  90 
August  1978.  on  combating  animation.  Prut  do  rosloka,  5  October  1978;  on  reducing  seepage  from  irrigation  canal*  by  lining 
them  with  concrete  and  planting  tree*,  Prut  da  oaefoba,  1  September  1978  and  11  Auguat  1978;  on  reeervoir  management. 
Prrndo  oostobo.  31  Auguat  1978  Despite  the  attention  now  being  given  to  it,  the  campaign  to  improve  the  u»e  of  available 
water  renounce*  i*  facing  serious  difficulties  There  are  numerous  complaints  in  the  local  media  of  a  lark  of  appropriate 
technology  to  reconstruct  existing  irrigation  systems  and  that  well-known  Soviet  organisational  impediment*  are  slowing 
conatruction  of  new  reservoirs.  Proido  loetobo.  29  October  1978  end  Kommumsf  Tadihikistana  26  November  1978 
Moreover,  ecological  objections  about  the  unchecked  exploitation  of  Central  Asian  rivera  ha  IT  been  raised  locally  Proido 
uaetobo.  3  November  1978;  and  problems  of  industrial  pollution,  which  diminish  usable  water  supplies  remain  unresolved 
Proido  roetobo.  20  October  1978. 

M-'Ruasia  fir*t"  policies.  according  to  a  number  of  recent  emigres  who  have  been  interviewed  on  this  point,  are  associated 
with  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  (now  Ambassador  to  Japan)  Dmitri!  Polyanskii  and  with  former  Politburo  member 
Aleksandr  Shelepm.  among  other*  Polvanv.  and  Shelepin  were  demoted,  probably  in  part  because  they  spoke  out  on  the 
subject  of  Russian  prerogatives  in  the  Soviet  multinational  state  and  because  they  worked  to  mohilite  constituencies  in 
support  of  their  programs  Their  demotions,  emigres  report,  in  no  sense  diminished  support  for  their  ideas,  perhaps  the 
contrary  Russian  nationalist  sentiments  remain  strong  at  many  level*  of  the  Party  and  the  government  bureaucracies  and 
have  found  more  frequent  expression  in  underground  literature  Calls  for  a  more  militant  nationalist  Russia  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  non  Russian  minorities  and  a  curtailment  of  investment  of  Russian  resource*  in  their  development  have*  strong 
resonance  in  the  Russian  masses  as  well  Perhaps  the  moot  impassioned  appeal  of  this  kind  is  Solihemtsvn.  1974.  pp  26.32. 
in  which  he  advocates  the  development  of  the  Russian  Northeast  and  the  Siberian  massif  as  the  last  and  natural  reflige  of 
the  Russian  people  For  a  discussion  of  this  Russian  nationalist  reaction,  aee  Wimbush.  1978,  pp  349.360;  Wimhuah.  1979. 
Yanov.  1978 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  Soviet  leadership  is  faced  with  a  serious  manpower  problem  for  at  least  the  next  two 
decades.  This  problem  is  not  one  of  quantity  as  much  as  it  is  one  of  labor  resource  distribution: 
Although  the  European  regions  of  the  USSR  for  the  most  part  are  experiencing  increasingly 
severe  labor  shortages,  the  Central  Asian  republics  have  substantial  labor  surpluses.  In 
theory  at  least,  these  surpluses  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  USSR  could  improve  the  overall 
manpower  picture  in  both  the  short  run  (because  of  significant  existing  surpluses)  and  the 
long  run  (because  the  age  structure  of  the  Central  Asian  regions  ensures  a  growing  working 
age  cohort  for  the  foreseeable  future).  To  harness  these  existing  and  potential  labor  surpluses 
efficiently,  the  Soviet  leadership  must  devise  effective  demographic  policies  to  deal  with  the 
manpower  distribution  issue. 

At  the  present  time,  the  regime  appears  to  be  flirting  with  the  two  general  demographic 
policy  options  outlined  in  the  body  of  this  report:  the  redistribution  of  labor  resources  through 
various  types  of  Central  Asian  outmigration  to  the  RSFSR  and  regional  development  in 
Central  Asia  itself  to  take  advantage  of  surplus  manpower  at  its  source.  We  have  found  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  regime  prefers  one  option  over  the  other;  rather,  it  seems  to  be 
playing  both  cards  at  once.  This  might  be  explained  by  indecision  in  the  leadership  concerning 
the  most  effective  method  for  mobilizing  Central  Asian  labor.  However,  this  dualistic  ap¬ 
proach  might  suggest  that  the  Soviet  leadership  recognizes  some  of  the  inherent  limitations 
in  outmigration  and  in  regional  development,  and,  therefore,  is  opting  for  a  combination  of 
remedies  to  offset  specific  limitations  in  each  approach.  Of  course,  nothing  dictates  that  one 
or  the  other  option  must  be  adopted  in  toto;  outmigration  and  regional  development  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  The  preference  of  the  Brezhnev  leadership  for  middle  courses  in  domestic 
affairs  suggests  that  this  combination  approach  is  in  keeping  with  his  personal  style. 

In  fact,  the  middle  of  the  road  offers  a  number  of  advantages.  In  terms  of  outmigration, 
the  selective  intervention  techniques  outlined  above,  particularly  the  program  of  Central 
Asian  trusts,  avoid  many  of  the  complex  problems  that  a  more  full-blown  outmigration  policy 
would  create.  The  trust  concept  appears  to  provide  a  means  of  inducing  some  Central  Asians 
with  marketable  skills  to  migrate  out  of  their  native  region,  despite  strong  social  and  cultural 
incentives  to  remain.  This  movement  is  from  one  rural  area  to  another;  the  program  implies 
a  fixed  term  of  service  in  the  host  areas;  and,  one  might  argue,  this  kind  of  migration  is  true 
to  the  Central  Asian  concept  of  the  movement  of  the  ulus,  — that  is,  of  an  entire  Muslim-Turkic 
community.  Further,  selective  outmigration  provides  a  justification  for  the  relocation  of 
Central  Asians  to  skeptical  Europeans  who  might  be  inclined  to  resist  the  resettlement  of 
Central  Asians  on  European  territory,  inasmuch  as  the  incoming  Central  Asians  bring  with 
them  vital  skills  that  the  host  areas  sorely  need.  Moreover,  trusts  offer  the  opportunity  to 
relocate  skilled  laborers  rather  than  those  of  an  undifferentiated  quality  into  labor  short 
areas.  Such  a  process  of  "plugging  the  gaps”  in  a  deteriorating  labor  picture  may  prove  to 
be  more  efficient  in  the  short  term  (and  possibly  in  the  long  term)  than  the  indiscriminate 
transfer  of  a  greater  number  of  workers  of  questionable  skills.  Finally,  the  trust  scheme,  if 
successful,  might  be  extended  to  other  labor  short  areas  of  the  USSR  that  require  transfusions 
of  specified  expertise. 

A  middle  of  the  road  strategy  for  the  regional  development  of  Central  Asia  appears  to  be 
the  regime’s  preferred  position  at  the  present  time.  A  total  commitment  to  develop  this  region 
probably  would  entail  the  diversion  of  Siberian  rivers  to  the  south,  the  maximum  extension 
of  Central  Asian  irrigated  agriculture,  and  a  far-ranging  commitment  to  labor-intensive  indus¬ 
tries  that  can  be  located  outside  of  major  urban  areas.  Obviously,  such  a  policy  would  require 
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massive  investments,  ntui  it  is  reasonably  dear  at  this  juncture  that  the  Soviet  leadership,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  is  unwilling  to  make  an  economic  commitment  of  this  magnitude  In  view 
of  other  military  and  nonmilitary  claims  on  resources  in  a  slowing  economy,  the  development 
of  Central  Asia  at  this  stage  would  require  an  unpalatable  and  perhaps  economically  unsound 
reorientation  of  investment  priorities.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  reluc 
to  nee  of  many  Kussian  planners  to  develop  the  Central  Asian  periphery  rather  than  Siliena 
or  other  major  Russian  projects.  Undoubtedly,  these  perceptions  are  heightened  by  the  inten¬ 
sification  of  Central  Asian  demands  for  more  investment  anil  economic  autonomy,  hv  unrest 
among  the  Central  Asian  masses,  and  by  t  he  recent  upheavals  among  the  Muslim  populations 
in  states  liordoring  Central  Asia 

The  Hrczhnev  regime  has  worked  to  balance  these  competing  claims  It  has  provided 
continued  development  foi  Central  Asia  without  making  commitments  of  the  size  required 
for  rapid  regional  development  At  the  same  tune,  it  has  tunneled  some  of  this  investment 
track  to  Russia  proper,  in  the  form  of  Central  Asian  trusts,  to  revitalize  distinctly  Russian 
resources  A  decision  on  rerouting  Siberian  rivers  has  been  delayed;  meanwhile  Central 
Asians  have  lieen  encouraged  to  use  their  available  water  resources  to  hotter  advantage  The 
regime  has  responded  hesitantly  to  the  pleas  of  Cent  ral  Asians  for  more  rapid  development 
of  labor  intensive  industry,  at  the  same  time  Moscow  has  tentatively  ex|>enmented  with 
locating  new  enterprises  m  small  towns  and  regional  centers 

It  is  unlikely  (hat  outmigration  ns  it  is  currently  structured  or  regional  development 
under  the  half  measures  noted  above  will  lie  able  to  absorb  the  growing  Central  Asian  lalnir 
surplus,  although  these  measures  almost  certainly  will  have  some  positive  effect  in  the  short 
term  Ultimately,  however,  the  regime  will  he  forced  to  make  more  tar  teaching  divisions 
concerning  Central  Asian  development  At  the  center  of  such  a  revaluation  will  lie  the  ques 
t.ion  of  rerouting  the  Silierian  rivers,  for  without  additional  water,  then'  are  soon  to  lie 
realized  limits  to  agricultural  and  industrial  growth  in  the  region  Approval  of  the  diversion 
scheme  would  signal  the  regime's  commitment  lo  full-scale  Central  Asian  regional  develop 
ment  (hi  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence,  the  Rrezhnev  regime  is  unwilling  to  make  this 
decision  and  instead  will  bequeath  the  whole  thorny  issue  to  the  next  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders 

It  is  possible  that  outmigration  and  regional  development  are  mote  closely  linked  than 
meets  the  eye  For  example,  one  can  envision  a  scenario  in  which  the  effectiveness  of  sending 
Central  Asian  trusts  to  the  Russian  non  black  earth  zone  as  well  as  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  Centro)  Asian  leaders  to  participate  enthusiastically  in  this  mobilization  are  being  testis! 
over  an  initial  period  of  several  years  The  Central  Asian  quid  pro  quo  for  these  services  is 
certain  to  he  more  water  In  any  event,  the  successful  use  of  Central  Asian  labor  m  the  HSFSK 
will  give  Cent  ml  Asian  lenders  a  lever  for  exacting  more  investment  concessions  from  Mos 
cow  A  t radeotV  of  labor  for  water  is  a  logical  starting  point  for  these  negotiations 

Selective  outmigration  and  Central  Asian  regional  development  otter  some  encouraging 
op|mrt unities  lo  the  Soviet  leadership  tor  alleviating  the  labor  shortage  m  specific  areas  and 
specitlc  economic  sectors  Hv  themselves  or  even  taken  together,  they  cannot  "solve"  the 
Soviet  labor  problem,  however  Rather,  they  should  he  seen  as  parts  of  a  larger  campaign  that 
must  include  substantial  economic  reform  and.  possibly,  the  diversion  of  military  maii|»ower 
into  nonmilitarv  sectors 
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